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THE LIGUORIAN IS INDEXED 
IN THE CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT 
RACIAL SEGREGATION 





E believe that progress in race 
W relations will be achieved, not 

by silence on the moral is- 
sues involved, but by straightforward, 
honest, intelligent discussions of the 
problems connected with this prac- 
tical issue. All the following ques- 
tions have been raised in recent 
months, and many of them have been 
directly posed to us by letter. We 
ask all our readers to give careful 
consideration to the answers we have 
spent months in preparing. 











What is racial segregation? 


tea segregation may be con- 
sidered in two ways. First, as a 
theory or principle according to 
which it is maintained that races 
should be segregated always and any- 
where in the world. Second, as an en- 
forced practice in many parts of the 
United States today. 


Is racial segregation as a theory or 
principle contrary to the will of God 
and the natural law? 
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ACIAL segregation as a theory or 
R principle can be based on one of 
two assumptions. The first is the as- 
sumption that a certain race of hu- 
man beings, for example, the colored, 
is always and everywhere inferior to 
another race, for example, the white 


_ race. Those who accept this assump- 


tion would say that at all times, in 
all places, in all circumstances, Ne- 
groes should be segregated from white 
people in such a way as to prevent 
any mixture of the blood of the in- 
ferior race with the superior race. 
This theory of segregation on the 
basis of assumed innate inferiority of 
one race to another is absolutely con- 
trary to the divine will and the nat- 
ural law. It has been condemned of- 
ten by the Catholic Church as racism, 
on the ground that God created all 
men of all races equal in essential 
nature, equal in capacity for redemp- 
tion by the blood.of Christ, equal in 
their destiny for the beatific vision in 
heaven. No Catholic can hold.for the 
essential inferiority of the Negro race 
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to the white race without denying 
these essential equalities, which denial 
becomes the basis for many sins 
against justice and charity. 

The second assumption on which 
some base their belief in the principle 
of segregation is this: God created 
the differences to be found in differ- 
ent races; He wanted these differ- 
ences to be preserved; therefore He 
willed that different races live in sep- 
aration from one another. 


The differences which God created 
in various races, or which, as some 
anthropologists maintain, God per- 
mitted to develop over the course of 
history, through climate, environ- 
ment, living conditions, etc., are not 
sufficient evidence of a mandate of 
God that races be at all times segre- 
gated. Rather the sameness of the 
essential nature, faculties, destiny and 
privileges of all human beings of 
whatever race manifests a much clear- 
er mandate of God that, when mem- 
bers of different races are found in 
the same community, they live to- 
gether in peace, justice and charity. 
This means that they live together 
without an artificial and enforced seg- 
regation. 


If skin-color is so important as to 
manifest the divine will in favor of 
segregation, why stop there? Or where 
shall we stop? Why not say that dif- 
ferences of hair color, or different 
shades of blond and brunette also 
manifest a divine basis for segrega- 
tion between these types of human 
beings? Everybody can see the ab- 
surdity of such an idea; yet differ- 
ences of skin-color are just as acci- 
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dental to human nature itself as dif- 
ferences of hair color. They create no 
divine mandate of segregation; by no 
stretch of logic can they be said to 
modify the divine law that every man 
must love his neighbor, that is, all 
his fellow-human beings, as himself. 


What do you mean by racial segre- 
gation as it is enforced in many parts 
of the United States today? 


Y THIS we mean the denial to 
B Negroes, by law, ordinance, cus- 
tom or tradition, of the right to use 
publicly supported means of educa- 
tion and recreation, and of access to 
“open to the public” hotels, eating 
places, theatres, housing projects, 
residential areas, etc., and above all, 
jobs. Segregation is in effect wherever 
Negroes, because of their color alone, 
are excluded from a place or facility 
that is otherwise open to the public. 


On what grounds do those who 
advocate this type of segregation jus- 
tify their position? 

N ONE of three grounds: 1) 

that Negroes are essentially in- 
ferior to white people and should 
therefore be publicly separated from 
them; 2) that Negroes are so different 
from (though not essentially inferior 
to) white people that they should be 
walled off from white people and thus 
permitted to create their own culture 
and society; 3) that such segregation 
is “a way of life,” long tested by ex- 
perience and should be made to en- 
dure. 


What do you think of the validity 
or moral force of these reasons? 

1. The argument that Negroes 
should be publicly segregated because 
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of white supremacy and Negro inferi- 
ority is immoral and unChristian, as 
was pointed out above. 

2. The argument that differences 
of race justify segregation is answered 
by the truth that nothing justifies in- 
justice, and by the fact that segrega- 
tion invariably leads to injustice. Un- 
der segregation, even in its most pa- 
ternal form, Negroes in general have 
never had equality of opportunity in 
education, employment, housing, rec- 
reation or any other department of 
human life. 

3. The argument that segregation 
is “a way of life,” that should be pre- 
served makes no sense if this “way 
of life” is marked by injustice. 


But do not the advocates of segre- 
gation maintain that they escape any 
charge of injustice by favoring “sep- 
arate but equal” facilities for the 
colored? 

N THE abstract and on the surface, 
| this might seem to be a tenable 
position. But in practice it is impos- 
sible of attainment, and this impossi- 
bility destroys its value even as a 
theory. 


Practical-minded people will recog- 
nize the impossibility of providing 
equal facilities for the colored in all 
the various areas of life in which seg- 
regation is enforced. This would 
mean that for every segregated school, 
theatre, eating place, hotel, etc., put 
up for white people, a proportionate 
counterpart would have to be erected 
for the segregated colored. It would 
mean that for all the good jobs white 
people could aspire to while Negroes 
were excluded from them, propor- 
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tionate lucrative jobs would have to 
be created for the colored only. 

If someone says that this is fan- 
tastic, we agree and answer that it is 
the only sense in which the “separate 
but equal facilities” of the segrega- 
tionists can have any true meaning, 
or can escape the charge of injustice. 


But does not de-segregation or in- 
tegration deprive white people of the 
natural right to choose their own 
friends and associates? 

Y NO means. Racial segregation 
B as Americans know it means 
denying to Negroes the right to the 
use of public facilities and opportun- 
ities. Desegregation or integration 
means granting them the right to 
share the use of all public facilities 
with other citizens. It in no way 
forces any individual to open his 
home to any other individual, or to 
accept into his friendship any partic- 
ular person. 


Yes, but what about school asso- 
ciations? If the white and colored 
pupils attend the same school, will 
not friendships between them arise, 
and could not these even lead to 
inter-racial marriage? 

NE thing has been proved over 
O and over again by experience: 
that actual association between mem- 
bers of different races on a basis of 
equality destroys prejudices and fears. 
Friendships that may result from such 
associations are voluntary, not forced 
in any way. As to marriage, it is an 
established fact that in general Ne- 
groes want to marry members of their 
own race, and white people members 
of theirs. When all racial prejudices 
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have been cleared away (100 years 
from now) an occasional inter-racial 
marriage will disturb nobody. 


So, you approve of inter-racial 
marriage? 

E merely state this truth: inter- 
W racial marriage is prohibited 
by no natural, divine or ecclesiastical 
(Catholic) law. The local civil laws 
forbidding such marriages, and the 
popular antipathy against them, are 
part of a heritage of prejudice. Sta- 
tistics, however, prove that even in 
the most favorable areas of inter- 
racial association, inter-racial mar- 
riages are rare because of the general 
tendency mentioned above. 


Is it not possible for a person who 
realizes that segregation is wrong to 
be convinced that greater evils will 
result from integration of white and 
colored than from a continuation of 
segregation in places where it has 
long been in force? 
pote of those who prophesy that 

great evils will result from de- 
segregation are the very ones who 
believe in segregation and whose 
prophecies are really threats of the 
evil that they will do to prevent inte- 
gration. The question that must be 
faced is whether the threats of these 
prejudiced persons should cause the 
unprejudiced to give up all efforts to- 
ward bringing about justice toward 
the colored. 

No one can doubt that prudence 
must be exercised in every attempt to 
change a social pattern, no matter 
how unjust it may be. This prudence 
requires the choice of proper and ef- 
fective means for attaining the end 
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desired. It includes patience with the 
obstinate and the avoidance of words 
and actions that will inflame hearts 
and intensify prejudices without help- 
ing the cause of justice in any way. 

Such prudence does not justify 
complete silence about the moral 
principles involved in racial discrimi- 
nation. It does not justify a policy of 
waiting for the next generation, or 
the generation after that, to do some- 
thing about racial injustice. It does 
not justify campaigning against so 
eminently just a decree as that of the 
Supreme Court which outlawed segre- 
gation in the public schools. It does 
not justify opposition to one’s pastor 
or bishop when they issue orders de- 
signed to end specific examples of 
racial injustice. 


Can~ a person be convinced that 
prudence does justify opposition to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, opposition to bishops and pas- 
tors, opposition to any de-segregating 
program? 

NLY God can judge that. To us 
O it seems that many who say that 
they oppose any program of de-segre- 
gation on the ground of prudence 
only, are really opposed to it in prin- 
ciple. Some of them even belie their 
protestations of prudence by stating 
that never in their lifetime will they 
consent to any de-segregation. 


But do they not have a strong argu- 
ment in the fact that Negroes are not 
yet ready to be integrated with whites? 
Is not their fear justified that the 
ill-health, unsanitariness, immorality, 
looseness about sex and marriage of 
a large proportion of Negroes will 
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drag down the health, culture and 
morals of white people if the bars of 
segregation are removed? 

NSOFAR as any segment of the 
l Negro population is less healthy, less 
virtuous, less cultured than average 
white people in America (we waive 
the fact that there are still huge blocs 
of immoral, unhealthy, uncultured 
white people in America) the cause 
can easily be ascertained. It is to be 
found precisely in the denial of equal 
opportunities to Negroes for jobs, ed- 
ucation and many other things that 
make for culture. 

Set down in its bald absurdity, this 
is the argument in the above ques- 
tion: Negroes are less educated, less 
healthy, less moral, less cultured, be- 
cause decades of segregation have de- 
prived them of opportunities to be- 
come as educated, healthy, moral and 
cultured as white people. Therefore 
we should continue to deprive them 
of these opportunities. 


Does not the fact that Communists 
are known to be trying to stir up 
trouble over the racial issue create 
the danger that Catholics will be serv- 
ing the Communist cause if they 
campaign against segregation? Are 
not many well-meaning but duped 
Catholics thus being sucked into the 
Communist conspiracy? 
pore PIUS XI, in his encyclical 

on Atheistic Communism, point- 
ed out the truth that Communism 
thrives on actual social injustices; 
when injustices are removed from so- 
ciety, the appeal of Communism is 
nullified. Certainly Communists are 
using racial discrimination to foment 
strife, and as long as discrimination 
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continues, Communism will make 
converts. That is one of the important 
reasons for opposition to such dis- 
crimination. 

Those who favor racial segregation 
often accuse those who oppose it of 
being Communists, fellow-travellers, 
or dupes of Communists. On the con- 
trary, they are, if they proceed in a 
Christian manner, the most effective 
opponents of the Communists. The 
latter agitate for de-segregation in or- 
der to promote civil strife and war- 
fare. Christians strive to lessen racial 
discrimination in order to promote 
peace, justice and charity. 


D° you maintain, then, that it is 
a mortal sin for a Catholic to 
promote and campaign for racial seg- 
regation as it is demanded by law 
and custom in many parts of the 
United States? 

We do not and cannot judge the 
subjective moral guilt of those who 
promote segregation. Only God can 
judge whether a person who has spent 
his whole life within a pattern of en- 
forced segregation, is thereby hinder- 
ed from making a clear judgment 
and a right choice between right and 
wrong in this matter for which he will 
be found responsible in the final 
judgment. 

Objectively, however, we think 
there are certain moral truths that 
can be set down as binding on the 
consciences of all who want to be 
governed by Christian principles in 
response to the problem of segrega- 
tion. The principles we assert are 
three. 

1. It is a mortal sin to campaign 
for racial segregation on the ground 
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that Negroes are essentially inferior, 
as human beings, to white people. 
This principle is so clear that claims 
of white supremacy and Negro in- 
feriority have practically disappeared 
from the arguments of even the most 
extreme segregationists. 


2. If it can be proved that “segre- 
gation with equal facilities,” based on 
the theory that Negroes are so differ- 
ent from white people that they 
should be made to form their own 
society and develop their own culture, 
involves and leads to discrimination 
and injustice, then it is a mortal sin 
to promote and campaign for “segre- 
gation with equal facilities.” We hold 
that this can be proved. 


Practically all the current Catholic 
theologians and sociologists who have 
written on this subject maintain that 
forced segregation of races, even with 
the ideal of providing equal facilities, 
involves an assumption of inferiority 
in the minority race, and, above all, 
leads to discrimination, denial of hu- 
man rights, injustice in many forms. 
This Christian thinking was behind 
the decree of the Supreme Court of 
the United States against segregated 
public schools. Anyone who makes 
an unbiased study of conditions in 
places where segregation with equal 
facilities has been attempted, will see 
that discrimination and injustice have 
not been eliminated from the scene. 


That is why we say that it is a mor- 
tal sin to promote and campaign for 
enforced segregation even with the 
intent of providing equal facilities for 
both races. 
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3. Granted the truth of the first 
two principles, we hold that it is a 
mortal sin to promote and campaign 
for enforced segregation on the pre- 
text of prudence, that is, on the 
ground that, even though enforced 
segregation is wrong, it is too danger- 
ous or uncomfortable to try to change 
it. Prudence approves the gradual ap- 
proach to de-segregation; it permits 
the temporary continuance of bad 
customs that cannot be abruptly 
changed; but it cannot justify active 
promotion and public defense of 
laws and customs that involve in- 
justice to millions of human beings. 


Are you saying that the sin of in- 
justice toward Negroes is confined to 
those who live in traditionally segre. 
gated areas, and that such sins are not 
committed in areas where there is no 
legal or traditionai segregation? 

By no means. Mortal sins against 
justice and charity are often commit- 
ted by so-called “northern” white 
people through their attitudes and ac- 
tions toward the colored. 

For example, we maintain that it 
is a mortal sin for white people in 
the north to take part in making and 
enforcing “restricted housing cove- 
nants,” whereby Negroes are ex- 
cluded from residential areas on the 
basis of their color alone. 


One last question: If what you say 
is true, why has not the Catholic 
Church officially pronounced on this 
matter during the long history of 
segregation? By her silence, she seem- 
ed to approve of segregation. Even 
today there is no official pronounce- 
ment of the Pope on the subject. 
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said above is merely an application 
of these truths to a current situation. 
While our applications are in no 


HERE have been many pronounce- 
T ments of Popes that have a bear- 
ing on the morality of segregation. 
They have condemned “racism,” sense official pronouncements of the 
which is the belief, taught as a theory Church, they are in agreement with 
or manifested in practice, that one the teaching of Catholic theologians, 
race or one class of people is inferior - whose task it is to apply the general 
to another. They have often proclaim- principles of morality and Christian- 
ed the doctrine of the unity and _ ity to practical cases. Moreover we 
solidarity of the human race, accord- believe that these conclusions are al- 
| ing to which all men are children of ready accepted by far more sincere 
the same Father, redeemed by the and straight-thinking Christians in all 
| same blood of Christ, destined for the parts of the country than the uproar 
same heaven, endowed with the same __ being raised by the extreme segrega- 

| inalienable rights. All that has been tionists would seem to indicate. 











First Aid — Last Resort 


A troop of boy scouts was being used as “guinea pigs” in a civil defense 
test in a western city. The mock air raid was staged and the scouts imper- 
sonated wounded persons who were to be picked up and cared for by members 
of the defense organizations. One scout was supposed to lie on the ground 
and await his rescuers, but the first aid people got behind schedule and the 
scout lay “wounded” for hours. 

When the first aid men finally arrived at the spot where the casualty was 


supposed to be, they found nothing but a brief note: “Have bled to death and 


gone home.” Quote 


» > 4 4 


Catechism Lesson and Apples 


The children of the Mexican nationals who follow the crops as pickers 
from district to district present problems to the Missionary Catechists who 
try to instruct them in their religion. One of the sisters was trying to teach a 
little group about the creation of the world. 

“Who can name some of the things God made?” she asked. 

“Apples,” responded second-grade Ernie. 


Sister was a bit disappointed, as she had expected him to say the moon, 
the sun, the stars. ... 








“Yes, that’s right, but can’t you think of something much bigger than 
apples,” she said, still hoping to lead his thoughts toward the stratosphere. 


The little mite, looking at her with his whole soul in his eyes, promptly 
replied: “Watermelons.” 
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>>> POINTS 








of FRICTION 


Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Nagging 


A truly happy marriage might be defined 
as one in which husband and wife develop 
a basic tolerance of each other’s faults. 
This is not to be taken in the sense that 
they have no desire for mutual better- 
ment. One of the purposes of marriage as 
a vocation is that husband and wife might 
help each other become holy. But they 
must adopt for their mutual guidance the 
thought behind this prayer: 

“O God, 

When we are wrong, make us easy to 
change; 

When we are right, make us easy to 
live with.” 

Failure to understand the second part 
of this prayer, lack of effort to fulfill it, 
lead to much unhappiness in marriage. 
Specifically, such an attitude shows itself 
in the unlovely fault of nagging. 

To nag is to be a constant scold, con- 
tinually to find fault. It is to harp on one 
point of weakness in one’s married part- 
ner day in and day out so as to drive the 
guilty one close to insanity or at least to 
drink. 


Drinking and nagging, indeed, often 
have a close connection. Many wives who 
suffer greatly from their husband’s al- 
coholism fail to realize that by constant 
nagging on the weakness they are not only 
not helping the situation, but making it 
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worse. In the well-tested program of Al- 
coholics Anonymous, when the rehabilita- 
tion of an alcoholic is taken in hand, the 
wife of the victim is talked to, first of all, 
and made to understand that during the 
rehabilitation period she must not in any 
way criticize or scold or nag at any lapses 
which might occur. 

“A nagging wife is like a leaking roof,” 
said the Wise Man in Scripture long ago, 
and he thus picturesquely described the 
unpleasantness and unhappiness of a 
household where this fault flourishes. Al- 
though it is ordinarily associated with 
women, men too most certainly can be 
guilty. Jealousy can cause them to keep 
picking away at a past unpleasantness. 
Perhaps the wife at one time was guilty 
of a small indiscretion, and in any argu- 
ment that comes up, her husband pulls 
the scab from the wound. This is a form 
of nagging in the classic definition of the 
term. 


To forgive and to forget is essential to 
the happiness of marriage. This means 
that the friction which quickly arises from 
nagging in any of its unlovely forms must 
be kept to a minimum. Being thus chari- 
tably tolerant of each other’s faults, hus- 
band and wife will find in marriage the 
happiness God meant them to enjoy in 
fulfilling His will. 
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| Talked to My Doctor 


Should a sick person be told that he is in danger 


of death? Here, as an answer, are 


the reactions of a priest who was seriously ill. 


JOHN P. SCHAEFER, C.SS.R. 


Sie original diagnosis, which 

packed me off to the hospital, 
was pneumonia with pleurisy compli- 
cations. But, it was quite a few pills, 
a number of chest x-rays, a few blood 
tests and an EKG (electrocardio- 
graph) later that it was learned that 
there were cardiac complications. It 
was then that I decided to have a talk 
with my doctor. 

He had just returned from analyz- 
ing my EKG and chest x-rays. It had 
been a long wait for me. But now he 
was seated on one side of my bed, 
another doctor on the other side. 
Both were solemn-faced and each 
hesitated to open the conversation. I 
am quite sure that the look on my 
face did nothing to encourage them. 
For it’s a rather disquieting thing to 
sense that there may be something 
seriously wrong and to be kept in the 
dark about it all. I finally. managed 
to break the uncomfortable silence: 
“Please, doctor, I’d like to know 
everything.” 

“There’s no need to be melodra- 
matic about it, Father. In addition to 
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the pneumonia you have some heart 
damage. Your EKG tests and our 
stethoscope readings reveal a definite 
arhythmic condition — that is, your 
heart has an unnatural flutter. Your 
pulse rate is entirely too high. The 
heart muscle seems to be enlarged 
and it is possible that the heart has 
thrown off a clot into the right lung.” 


Wee all of this left me speech- 
less he added: “We’ll have to 
convert that flutter or fibrillation back 
to a normal heartbeat. In doing so, it 
is possible that the heart may throw 
off another clot. As far as time is 
concerned, this will mean at least three 
weeks of bed-rest, several additional 
weeks of -hospitalization, and then 
only desk-work for a while. During 
this time we'll completely re-evaluate 
your heart.” 


There really wasn’t much for me 
to say to that. That was that. So I 
managed a half smile, a faint O.K. 
and an unconvincing shrug of the 
shoulders. The doctors seemed to 
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back away from my bedside and from 
my thoughts and out of the room. 

I had often wondered how people 
felt when greeted with news such as 
this. Were they afraid? Did they trem- 
ble? Did they complain? Or were 
they brave and philosophical? Now 
it had happened to me. 


I knew that I might die suddenly. 
How did I feel? It is difficult to de- 
scribe. I didn’t feel especially brave, 
nor, surprisingly to myself, was I 
greatly upset. 

Perhaps what I said to my doctor 
will give an indication of my feelings. 
For he returned a few minutes later. 
I sat him down on the side of my bed. 
told him to shut up for a while —- 
that I had something to say to him. 
This is what I said to my doctor. It 
was quite a monologue. 


6¢f QOCTOR, you probably know 

and will know more about my 
heart as a muscle, a part of my body, 
than any other person in the world. 
But, now, I want to tell you some- 
thing about what’s going on inside it 
and inside my mind — something 
you'll never be able to locate with a 
stethoscope or analyze with an EKG 
machine. 

““Once and for all, and for the rest 
of my life I want you to understand 
this. In case of serious illness I want 
to know the nature of that illness, I 
want to know what are the chances, 
the odds, and especially do I want to 
know when and if death seems to be 
imminent. In fact, I would like to 
know everything about any illness 
that ever occurs to me. But this I do 
not insist upon. The former, however, 
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I demand. I demand that you promise 
— in the event of serious illness that 
I be informed of its nature, its seri- 
ousness and the danger of its being 
fatal. 

“I am sure you can understand 
why I ask this, for you are a Catholic 
as well as I. But once and for all I 
wish this to be understood. This isn’t 
only a body with which you are deal- 
ing. My body is only a sort of vehicle 
—- important only insofar as it con- 
tains my soul and will live with that 
soul for all eternity after the resur- 
rection. What happens to my body, 
therefore, is of importance to me only 
insofar as it affects my soul and its 
eternal destiny. It is important to me 


— really — only insofar as it car- 
ries my soul to where it should be 
going. 


“If God should decide, through 
your medical knowledge, to give me 
a little bit of an idea as to when this 
vehicle is going to run out of gas, I 
don’t want to be deprived of that 
knowledge. I don’t think that you 
have a right to do so, however good 
may be your motives. Your only fear 
can be that such knowledge may dis- 
turb me, cause undue fear and anxi- 
ety and hinder my physical recovery. 


6@@'UCH fear, I think, is an unrea- 
sonable fear and, therefore, 
not to be taken into consideration. I 
think, doctor, that this is a matter of 
values. My soul is so far more im- 
portant than my body that neither 
you or I have the right to deprive it 
of every help possible to achieve its 
salvation. 
“As a matter of fact, I’ve been try- 
ing to analyze how I feel right now. 
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And I’ve come to the conclusion that 
there is no fear of death. At the pres- 
ent moment I am as ready for death, 
I think, as I will ever be. Please don't 
misunderstand this statement. I know 
that the decision on the duration of 
our lives is entirely a matter of God’s 
will. But as far as I am concerned, 
I will gladly accept death right now. 

“No, doctor, there is no fear. Just 
a sort of wonder as to what it would 
be like. But, especially, there is aa 
indescribable yearning for the happi- 
ness which lies beyond. That is why 
I say, I almost wish it could be now. 


“There are several other reasons, 
doctor, why I make this demand of 
you. One of these is the help given 
a sick person by the sacraments of 
the Church. The sacrament of ex- 
treme unction, as you know, is meant 
not only for the soul of the sick pet- 
son, but also for his bodily health. f 
am also convinced that the disposi- 
tion of the recipient of a sacrament 
can do much to obtain more graces 
from God. And, therefore, I don’t 
want to receive the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction only when I am un- 
conscious. I want to receive it, fully 
conscious, with the full knowledge 
that I am seriously sick, and with the 
full knowledge that God is helping 
me. 


“Another reason, doctor, why I 
make this demand of you is that we 
as Christians, have a much different 
idea of the value of suffering than do 
other people. Both you and I know 
that I am enduring little or no pain. 
But, if pain there must be, or dis- 
comfort, or sacrifice — I want rather 
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to accept and offer, than to suffer 
and be deprived. I think there is more 
merit for heaven in accepting in the 
former manner than in the latter. 

“And now after completing my lit- 
tle statement of conviction, I’ve a 
question to ask of you. Rather it’s two 
questions. Am I seriously sick? Is 
there any danger of death?” 


HE doctor looked at me for a 

moment. Then he said: “To your 
first question: you may be. To your 
second question: yes.” 

Acting upon my doctor’s answers, 
on the following day April 21st, 
1956, I requested and was granted 
the last sacrament of Holy Mother 
Church. My doctor’s attitude to this 
action was that of any good Catholic 
doctor: “I'll take any and all help I 
can get.” 

These are my convictions regard- 
ing serious illness. I think that they 
should be yours also. The fact that 
I seem to be out of all danger now 
and on the road to recovery does not 
alter them. 


O 


a 


Burial Places 


The two curates were discussing that 
perennial man’s problem:. how to dis- 
pose of used razor blades. 

“I,” said the one, “find they keep 
accumulating in the most extraordinary 
way, and I have found no other course 
than to bury them in packets at the 
bottom of the garden. What do you 
do?” 

“1?” said the other, “I just put 
mine in your room.” 

The Tablet 
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Problems 


of 





Professional People 


The Catholic Nurse and the non-Catholic Patient 


UESTION: If a Catholic nurse is 
O assigned to care for a non-Catholic 
patient, either in a non-sectarian hospital 
or in a Catholic hospital, has she any 
obligation to aid this person in his spirit- 
ual needs? 


_— This is a most practical 
question, in view of the fact that so 
many non-Catholics nowadays seek treat- 
ment in Catholic hospitals, and so many 
Catholic girls are entering the nursing pro- 
fession. Consequently, it frequently hap- 
pens that a Catholic nurse is assigned to 
care for a person who is not of the Cath- 
olic faith, and she should make use of 
the opportunity to help him spiritually. 
This is especially important when the 
patient is approaching the hour of death. 


How can this be done? In the first 
place, the Catholic nurse can and should 
direct the sick person’s thoughts to God 
and to the needs of his soul. For example, 
she can urge him to bear his sufferings 
patiently, as coming from the hands of 
God, or suggest that he say a prayer for 
courage and consolation. A very excel- 
lent collection of prayers was composed 
by the late Msgr. Markham of Cincinnati, 
which contains brief acts of faith, hope, 
charity and contrition in terms that should 
be acceptable to anyone who professes to 
be a Christian. It is an excellent practice 
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for a Catholic nurse to read these prayers 
with a non-Catholic patient, morning and 
evening, if he gives his consent. Moreover, 
most Protestants know the Our Father, 
and the nurse could advise him to say this 
sublime prayer occasionally. 


ance a non-Catholic patient 
requests that‘ his own clergyman be 
summoned, and the Catholic nurse should 
fulfil this request. As a Catholic, she may 
not consistently ask the clergyman to per- 
form any religious rites, and, of course, 
she could not participate in any religious 
functions he might perform on the oc- 
casion of his visit. But she could merely 
request that he come to see the patient, 
and she should see to it that he is treated 
with all courtesy, and that, as far as pos- 
sible, silence and privacy are maintained 
in the sick room during the visit. 


If the sick person shows an interest in 
the Catholic religion, the nurse should 
provide him with some books or pamph- 
lets explaining the teachings of the 
Church. If the patient wishes to speak with 
a priest, the nurse should summon the 
hospital chaplain or some other Catholic 
clergyman. However, it would be an im- 
prudent exercise of zeal to endeavor to 
demonstrate the truth of the Catholic re- 
ligion to a patient who is evidently not 
interested in this matter. 
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When a person is dying, whatever be 
his religious belief, the nurse should try 
to give him some spiritual aid. A few 
short prayers whispered into his ear, help- 
ing him to make an act of perfect con- 
trition—sorrow for his sins because they 
have offended God who is all-good—may 
be the means of securing for the depart- 
ing soul the happiness of life eternal. 


OMETIMES a Catholic nurse is justi- 

fied in baptizing a non-Catholic who 
has lapsed into unconsciousness and is 
evidently dying. For example, if she knows 
that he has been a good-living person 
who sincerely desired to do God’s will 
according to his conscience, she could per- 
form this spiritual service, with the inten- 
tion of giving the sacrament in the event 


that he has not received it previously. The 
same might be done for one whose reli- 
gious beliefs are not known to the nurse, 
but who is brought to the hospital un- 
conscious and in a dying condition. 

In a word, the Catholic nurse should 
not be satisfied with merely caring for 
the bodily welfare of the patients, wheth- 
er they are Catholics or non-Catholics. 
She should do what she can for their 
spiritual welfare also, with the realiza- 
tion that she may be the means of bring- 
ing sanctifying grace to souls that have 
strayed far from God, and perhaps of as- 
sisting them to reach the goal of eternal 
salvation. 

Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 

S.T.D., LL.D. 
The Catholic University of America 


Pre-Marriage Clinic 


Mixed Parties in Grade School 


ROBLEM: This problem _ concerns 
P youngsters long before they can think 
of marriage, but it is one that parents 
have to face and solve. In our parish 
there are quite a few mothers who feel 
that it is a good thing to have mixed 
parties for seventh and eighth graders, 
well chaperoned of course, at which the 
main activity is dancing. These mothers 
feel that the earlier the children learn to 
dance and mix socially with the other 
sex, the better adjusted and socially re- 
fined they will be as they grow toward 
maturity. Some of us have doubts about 
the propriety and rightness of encourag- 
ing such formal social contacts between 
boys and girls so young and immature. 
What is your opinion in the matter? 
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Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


OLUTION: These grade school danc- 
ing parties have become quite com- 
mon in recent years. Those parents who 
form them are motivated by two reasons: 
they say they want their children to learn 
to dance well early in life; and secondly, 
they say that they want their children to 
learn the courtesy, politenéss, good man- 
ners and social graces that come to them 
most easily through contact with the other 
sex. 

We think, however, that these benefits 
are offset by other factors that do much 
more harm than good to growing chil- 
dren. 

In the normal process of growing up, 
boys and girls, before the age of puberty, 
are instinctively more interested in seek- 
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ing recreation with children of their own 
sex rather than with those of the other sex. 
Every parent has noticed how boys un- 
der 12 and 13 ordinarily have little time 
for girls, sometimes to the extent of not 
wanting them around when they are play- 
ing their games. The same holds for 
younger girls in regard to boys. This 
seems to be a design of Providence meant 
to safeguard children from an intense per- 
sonal interest in the other sex at a time 
when such interest would be fraught with 
danger, and when company-keeping is 
morally wrong. 


ESPITE this natural instinct designed 

by God, it is possible for parents to 
force a premature interest in the other 
sex on young children, by insisting that 
they take part in formal dances just like 
older teen-agers. It is such insistence, we 
believe, that contributes largely to the 
miany “puppy-love” affairs in which even 
grade school children may be seen in- 
dulging today. Though such affairs start 
out innocently enough, experienced guides 
of youth know that often they lead young- 
sters into serious sins long before they 
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could even be justified in keeping steady 
company. Indeed, much of the difficulty 
experienced in trying to prevent young 
high school children from “going steady” 
arises from the fact that even before they 
got into high school their parents pro- 
moted contacts with the other sex that 
normally lead to an interest in company- 
keeping. 


N IDEA of the Church’s official at- 

titude in this matter can be gathered 
from the fact that Pope Pius XI, in his 
encyclical on Christian education, set it 
down as an ideal that there should not 
even be co-education of the sexes in the 
high school years. Practical economic con- 
siderations make the ideal difficult and 
sometimes impossible to achieve. But be- 
hind the statement of the ideal is the 
Church’s realization that undue incentives 
to company-keeping should not be given 
to young people until they are in a posi- 
tion to think reasonably about getting 
married. Certainly that principle applies 
with immeasurably greater force to pre- 
high school children. 
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Clean Minds and Dirty Fingernails 
Watch that you are not deceived by those who defend dangerous movies 
and plays by saying, “It was so well done,” The Christophers warn us. The 
more artistically or cleverly presented, the more harmful any such work can 
be. Remember what Will Rogers once said: “What we need today is cleaner 


minds and dirtier fingernails.” 


“Go 


A Switch in Time 
Parents in the Fiji Islands seem to believe in “preventive discipline.” When 
Father Martin Dobey built a new church there, the village elder suggested 
that all the boys “be given a good switching.” Astonished, the priest inquired, 
“What for?” The reply bowled him over. 
“It’s better to do it before they break the windows than afterwards.” 
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TEEN- 


AGERS 








Marriage is for the strong, for 
people who can make sacrifices 
and carry burdens. God has 
too great an investment in mar- 
riage to place its burdens on 
the trembling shoulders of the 
weak. 


ITHOUT a doubt marriage, 
like the religious life and the 


priesthood, is a vocation, a calling 
from Almighty God. 

Some teen-agers, even Catholic 
teen-agers, are not clear on this point. 
They seldom give a thought to the 
fact that God may be deeply con- 
cerned with marriage. Nor are they 
at all convinced that marriage has 
anything to do with vocation. 

Why, everybody (they say) knows 
what marriage is. It is romance and 
love and moonlight. It is kissing and 
hugging and petting. It is two young 
people so much in love with one an- 
other that they simply cannot live 
apart. The only thing to do is to go 
before a judge or somebody like a 
judge and get permission to live to- 
gether. That is marriage. What does 
God have to do with that? 

They are sometimes just as foggy 
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Marriage 


Ernest F. Miller, C.SS.R. 











on the connection that exists between 
marriage and vocation. They think 
that vocation refers only to certain 
specially selected people, like people 
who are called to be priests or broth- 
ers or sisters. But anybody can get 
married. There is no special selection 
of this person over that person in the 
business of marriage, except the se- 
lection that the one makes himseit 
(or herself) who is getting married. 
If anybody who wants to get married 
can do so without worry and without 
question, where does the idea of vo- 
cation come into the thing at all? 

Both of these viewpoints are er- 
roneous. 


GOD’S PART IN MARRIAGE 
IRST of all, God has very much 
to do with marriage. He was 
the one who started it, who gave it 
to the world as an institution. He was 
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the one who made the first man and 
the first woman. Marriage is out of 
the question without a man and a 
woman. Yet, it was God who con- 
ceived the notion of a man and a 
woman and then turned the notion 
into a reality by creating a man and 
a woman and endowing them with 
the power to bring into the world 
other men and women like them- 
selves. 


Not only did God make the first 
man and woman but He married the 
first man and woman. The words 
have come down to us. “Thus shall 
a man leave mother and father and 
cleave to his wife; and they shall be 
two in one flesh. Go, therefore, in- 
crease and multiply.” The story of 
the institution of marriage can be 
found in the very first book of the 
Bible, the Book of Genesis. 


Teen-agers who think that God has 
nothing to do with marriage would 
do well to seek out a Bible and read 
the account therein, through which 
reading they will learn that God is so 
essential to marriage that without 
Him there never could be, nor would 
there be now, such an institution as 
marriage for a man and a woman to 
enter. 


But God did more than merely set 
up marriage as a natural contract be- 
tween a man and woman. He elevated 
marriage to the stature of a sacra- 
ment when He came down here on 
earth as a man. He put marriage on 
the same level as the baptizing of a 
baby, as the forgiving of a sinner in 
confession, as the feeding of a spirit- 
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ually hungry man with the Eucharist, 
as the anointing of the dying, as the 
ordaining of a priest. 


ROM that time on whenever a 

Christian man and woman knelt 
before His altar and swore unswerv- 
ing fidelity to one another until death, 
the very heavens opened and God 
Himself came down with special 
helps and sacramental graces to sup- 
port the newly-united young couple 
in the tremendous work before them 
of building a home and filling it with 
the love and the laughter of children. 


But that is not all. God is even 
more intimately connected with mar- 
riage due to the fact that He and He 
alone assigned to marriage its pur- 
pose and made it possible for that 
purpose to be carried out. The pri- 
mary purpose of marriage is the be- 
getting of new human beings. But 
such a power is the power of crea- 
tion, a power that belongs by right 
only to God. If men and women have 
this power, it is because God gave it 
to them. God gave it to them when 
He decided that the human race was 
to increase and multiply through the 
institution of marriage. 


Those who say that God has noth- 
ing to do with marriage do not know 
the facts. They have never looked in- 
to the origin, nor have they ever 
studied the purpose of marriage. They 
should never think of getting married 
until they have informed their minds 
completely on these vital matters. 
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MARRIAGE AND VOCATION 


HE second misconception on the 
part of many teen-agers is that 
which concerns the connection be- 
tween marriage and vocation. Mar- 
riage quite definitely is a vocation or 
a calling from God. Marriage is only 
for those who have been invited by 
God to enter it. 

It may be difficult to point out all 
the people who have a vocation to 
marriage. But it is not difficult to 
point out those who do not have a 
vocation to marriage. These catego- 
ries teen-agers should study carefully. 
It should be to their interest to find 
out whether or not they are in any 
one of the categories. If they are, the 
realization of the fact may prevent 
them from ruining their lives. 


They do not have a vocation to 
marriage who find it almost impos- 
sible to like children. 


HILDREN are the substance, 
the natural fruit of marriage. To 
get married without a love for chil- 
dren is like becoming a big league 
ball player with a strong allergy and 
even hatred for baseballs and baseball 
bats and the glove that is worn on the 
hand to catch a baseball; or like be- 
coming a head chef in a famous res- 
taurant with a keen disgust for all 
foods that must be cooked on stoves. 
A vocation to marriage will be in- 
dicated by at least some small attrac- 
tion for children in the minds and 
hearts of those so called. 


They have no vocation to marriage 
who do not want children. 
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OME people say that they love 

children all right, but not to 
the point of bearing and taking care 
of them. They love children if the 
children belong to somebody else. 
They love children from afar. 


Their rationalizations for not bear- 
ing and raising children are many. 
They point to their delicate health, 
to their meagre bank account (rela- 
tively meagre), to their fear of pain, 
to their eventual inability (so they 
think) of providing “everything” that 
children should have for a full and 
happy life in this day and age, to their 
embarrassment before their neighbors 
over having more children than the 
social conventions of the moment al- 
low. And so they would have mar- 
riage and at the same time refuse to 
have anything to do with that for 
which marriage was founded. Surely 
these have no vocation for marriage. 


They have no vocation for mar- 
riage who are incapable of loving 
anyone completely except themselves. 


Cy’ ELFISHNESS is the poison that 
destroys marriage. Husband 
and wife must lose themselves in the 
welfare and the happiness of each 
other and of the children. They must 
not be always figuring what they per- 
sonally are going to get out of their 
marriage. They must never ask 
whether their burden in bearing the 
responsibilities of married life is 
heavier than that of their partner. A 
true vocation to marriage means a 
giving of self completely and without 
reservation to the work that marriage 
entails. An unwillingness to go this 
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far makes a vocation to marriage sus- 
pect from the very start. 


They have no vocation to marriage 
who are chronic moral weaklings. 


HESE are the boys and girls in 
their early teens who persist in 
going out on regular dates with the 
same boy or the same girl (“going 
steady”) even though they have been 
warned many times by older and 
wiser people than themselves to break 
free from such a practice for their 
own good both in the present and in 
the future. They are too weak to heed 
the advice. They want to go out 
steady. They just don’t have enough 
courage to stop going out steady. 
These also are the young men and 
the young women who cannot go out 
on a date, although they are oid 
enough to go out on steady dates, 
without falling into passionate pet- 
ting and prolonged kissing and all the 
other forms of impurity that flow 
from passions that have never had 
any control placed upon them. They 
do not find it in their power to resist 
the least of the temptations of the 
flesh. Their dates are simply a series 
of mortal sins. 


It does not seem that young people 
of this stamp are called to the difficult 
and all-important work that consti- 
tutes the married vocation, that God 
invites those to join hands with Him- 
self in the tremendous career of popu- 
lating the world who, morally speak- 
ing, cannot stand upon their own 
feet, who fail in almost every moral 
test that is put to them long before 
and all the time before they are asked 
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even to think of the huge moral tests 
demanded of the married. 

Marriage is for the strong, for peo- 
ple who can make sacrifices and car- 
ry burdens. It is not easy for a man 
and a woman to live together all their 
lives and never to think of running 
away in Order to escape the drudgery 
and the monotony of monogamous 
and indissoluble marriage. It is not 
easy for a young husband and wife 
to allow the children to come to them 
that God decrees through their love 
they should have. The pagan world 
all around them tells them that there 
are various safe means whereby chil- 
dren, their children, can be left in the 
land of shadows and non-existence 
while they, the parents, enjoy their 
pleasures and their passions. 


The temptation to desertion, to 
contraception, to promiscuity, to dis- 
couragement, to bitterness and to 
abandonment of any interest in the 
maintaining of a happy home is of 
great power and persistence in mar- 
riage. Only the strong can resist it. 
Those who were never strong before 
marriage are hardly going to be 
strong all of a sudden after marriage. 
Therefore it would seem that mar- 
riage is not the life that God wants 
them to follow. God has too great an 
investment in marriage to place its 
burdens on the trembling shoulders 
of the weak. 


GOD WILL HELP 
N THE premise, then, that mar- 
riage is a vocation from God, it 
need not be stressed that teen-agers, 
and especially some girls amongst 
teen-agers, delude themselves when 
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they think that their getting married 
happily depends entirely on their own 
efforts. Under this delusion such 
young folks throw themselves at any 
male that happens along. They be- 
come frantic in their fear if they 
reach the age of twenty or twenty- 
one and have not as yet sighted a 
potential husband on the horizon. 
They consent at times to sacrifice 
their faith for the mock security and 
the empty consolation of an invalid 
and sinful marriage. 


Teen-agers who lead a good life, 
who say their prayers and go to the 
sacraments and whose vocation is 
marriage will find their partner. God 
will see to it that they find their part- 
ner. God wants them to find their 
partner. Their marriage God Himself 
has decreed and made in heaven. Is 
it likely that God will not direct their 
steps to the place where their partner 
is without their thinking that the 
whole thing depends upon them- 
selves? 


This does not mean, of course, 
that teen-agers should not prepare for 
marriage while they are still in high 
school. If a girl who enters the con- 
vent must go through a year or even 
two years of trial known as the novi- 
tiate before she is allowed to take her 
religious vows, how much more so 
should not the boy and girl who are 
called to the married life put them- 
selves on trial by rigorous and long 
preparation before they assume the 
obligations of their difficult voca- 
tion? 

They should make a study of the 
canonical, the physical and the tech- 
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nical aspects of marriage. Above all, 
they should give themselves over to 
a program of discipline and self-sac- 
rifice that will strengthen the muscles 
and the sinews of their souls against 
the day when they will need all the 
power that they can call forth and 
command. 


CHURCH LAW 


N regard to, the canonical aspects 

of marriage, high school boys and 
girls learn that a Catholic can validly 
marry only before a priest and two 
witnesses. A Catholic who attempts 
marriage before a judge or a minister 
is not married at all. They also learn 
that a valid marriage lasts until death. 
They learn that it is Catholic teach- 
ing that a Catholic ordinarily should 
marry only a Catholic, that mixed 
marriages are allowed only for a seri- 
ous reason and with the permission 
of the bishop of the diocese. If a 
mixed marriage is not allowed with- 
out a serious reason, a mixed court- 
ship is not allowed without a serious 
reason either. If one is not allowed 
the marriage, one is not allowed that 
which leads to the marriage. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS 


EEN-AGERS are also informed 

gradually of the physical part 
of marriage. They are told of the 
meaning and the use of sex, God's 
plan in creating sex, the immorality 
and danger that follow upon its mis- 
use and abuse. They are warned 
against seeking information from their 
companions or from the many ob- 
scene books that so easily can be ob- 
tained these days. The proper source 
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of such informanion is their parents 
and their elders. 


REMOTE PREPARATION 

INALLY, they prepare remotely 

for their marriage while they 
are still in high school by mastering 
the skills that are necessary for a 
happy married life — cooking, sew- 
ing, housekeeping and so on for the 
girls; budgeting, home repairing (on 
a small scale) and so on for the boys. 
There is little point in young people 
waiting until after they are married 
to learn these skills. They should 
have a good start in their mastery 
long before. 


But the main remote preparation 
for marriage consists in the establish- 
ment of good habits through repeated 
effort to do that which is right even 
though it may be hard. 


Some branches assigned for study 
in high school may be uninteresting, 
perhaps without practical value. They 
are studied by the boy and girl pre- 
paring for marriage anyway because 
it is the command of the superiors 
that they be studied. To obey com- 
mands is to strengthen the will. Par- 
ents sometimes are strict. Or, even 
though they are not strict, their teen- 
age children may be prone to disre- 
gard their wishes — to disobey them, 
to answer them back, to show no 
love and less respect for them. This 
is not done by those who are plan- 
ning marriage. They know that their 
charitable manner of treating their 
parents can be an invaluable aid in 
giving them the strength and the wis- 
dom to train their own children later 
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on when God blesses their home with 
children. 


ND so it is with a hundred, a 
al thousand things that teen-agers 
meet in the days of their youth. Over 
and over again they are offered op- 
portunities to strengthen themselves 
morally, to acquire the virtues that 
they will need so badly when they are 
building their home and raising their 
family. If they refuse to acquire these 
fundamental virtues, if they follow 
only their feelings, if they make no 
preparation for the future, they are 
bound to fail in a successful follow- 
ing of their vocation. Far better 
would it be if they never got married 
at all. A missed marriage is better 
than a spoiled marriage. ~ 


SPIRITUAL PREPARATION 


N ALL this, God’s help is con- 
stantly asked. If marriage is dif- 
ficult, it can succeed only if God 
showers His blessings and His helps 
upon it. These blessings and helps 
are obtained through unceasing pray- 
er and through a regular use of the 
sacraments. Teen-agers should go to 
Holy Communion at least every Sun- 
day. They should never allow a day 
to go by without saying their morn- 
ing, their evening and their meal 
prayers. And if it is possible, they 
should say the rosary every day to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary that she also 
may help them be successful in the 
pursuing of their vocation. 
Teen-agers who follow these rules 
cannot fail in having a happy life in 
their eventual marriage. God helps 
those who help themselves. 
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THE GUILTY GAME 


Adapted from a 
Catholic Hour 
radio address by 


JOSEPH E. MANTON, C.SS.R. 


IME was when gossiping was a 

backfence affair, done to the 
hanging out of wash or the feeding 
of chickens. Now it is the telephone 
wires that run along the backfence; 
and the gossiping is done very com- 
fortably from a rocker. 

And, of course, you will find plen- 
ty of gossip where there aren’t any 
backfences — in hospitals and hotels, 
in tenements and housing projects. 
In fact, in the center courtyard of a 
very large housing development in 
New York City there is, or there used 
to be anyway, a pointed piece of 
statuary. It shows a person (I’m sor- 
ry, it happens to be a woman) with 
her stone eyes staring at one of the 
windows and her lips parted so you 
can almost hear her saying, “Did you 
hear that b-z-z-z?” And the other fig- 
ure (I’m sorry again) has her ear 
poised like an attachment on a vacu- 
um cleaner to suck in all “the dirt.” 
The listener’s hands are held high in 
horror as though she were saying, 
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OF GOSSIP 


“No-o-o!” meaning, “Yes, yes, go 
on!” And her lips seem to be saying, 
“Don’t tell me!” meaning, “Tell me 
more!” 


N THE base of the statue, as 

though that were necessary, are 
carved the words: THE GOSSIPS. 
And every man who sees it, smiles 
and thinks, “Well, there’s one sculp- 
tor who knows his business!” 

But gossiping is by no means con- 
fined to women. Go to the locker 
rooms of ‘golf clubs, go to the direc- 
tors’ rooms of big corporations, and 
you will hear gossip. Only the men 
call it constructive criticism. Go to a 
wedding and, before the bride in her 
gown of ivory satin has reached the 
front of the church, the tongue of 
gossip is liable to be rattling like a 
telegraph key in the back of the 
church. 


Go to a wake and the people on 
this side of the room are liable to be 
talking about the people on that side 
of the room and the only one out of 
range is the corpse. They have, we 
hope, that decency. You will hear 
them gossiping on the sand at beach 
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parties and gossiping over the sand- 
wiches at bridge parties. It is a kind 
of national game. 

Game? Yes, it is like one of those 
games in which you flick a metal 
spinner to point out where you move. 
So in gossip, the conversation, like 
that little spinning arrow, goes round 
and round, skimming over this topic, 
and lightly touching on that, and 
finally stops at and goes through the 
heart of some absent person. Target 
for tonight! 

Or it is like a game of cards in 
which, in order to win, you have to 
go higher or trump. One by one the 
juicy bits of scandal are flung down 
till someone who has been playing it 
close to the vest triumphantly says, 
“Yes, but did you hear this?” and of 
course wins. It is like a jigsaw puzzle 
in reverse, where piece by piece, we 
take our neighbor apart. 


UT why call gossip’ a game? 

There are games of skill and 
games of chance; but in gossip the 
players need no skill and the victim 
has no chance. 

Why, even in the dictator coun- 
tries a man gets at least the semblance 
of a hearing. Maybe they only go 
through the motions — the motions 
of a mock trial—but at least they 
make their charges in the presence 
of the accused. But when the Su- 
preme Court of Gossip in solemn 
conclave assembles, the case is called, 
the evidence heard, the verdict 
reached, the sentence passed, and 
the poor culprit does not even know 
there has been a trial. 
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For good or ill, your conversation 
is your advertisement. Every time you 
open your mouth, you let men look 
into your mind. 


Barton 





But the victim’s reputation hangs 
there helpless and scarred like a dart- 
board. And since cowardice is the 
badge of all their tribe, what better 
symbol for the gossiper than the dart 
itself, which is a sharp needle with 
a wooden head and flaunting a cou- 
ple of white feathers? 


Now and then, though, and it gives 
you joy just to think of it, the victim 
suddenly appears unannounced and 
unexpectedly right in the circle of the 
little red stabbing tongues. If you 
ever encounter a scene like that, pol- 
ish your spectacles, because you are 
bound to see some of the finest acting 
in America. Broadway stars could 
humbly watch and gratefully pick up 
a few pointers. Here is the drama of 
hypocrisy polished like bright steel, 
but with the touch of a button the 
sharp sword slides back into the casu- 
al cane. 


I REMEMBER once I had the 
good fortune to have a front seat 
at such a performance, only to be 
exact I was standing at a bus stop, 
energetically minding my own busi- 
ness, but I couldn’t help hearing the 
group next to me. They were doing 
a terrific job, especially Mrs. Slash 
(call her that after her tongue) — a 
terrific job on, well, let’s call her 
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Mrs. Hash because that was the state 
of her reputation at the moment. 

Well, at that moment doesn’t the 
door of the beauty parlor open, and 
who should flounce out with innocent 
eyes right into the midst of her own 
autopsy but the aforesaid Mrs. Hash! 
This, I said to myself, should be 
good. I was all eyes and the rest of 
me was ears; but what happened? 
Did Mrs. Slash blush or bite her lip 
or drop her eyes or murmur that she 
had an appointment with the dentist 
and scurry away? She did not. 

Have I a lot to learn! 


Without flickering an eyelash Mrs. 
Slash flashed on a smile like a neon 
sign. 

“My dear!” she exclaimed, “You 
are looking so well!” She should 
have said so well-grilled. Then, actu- 
ally, she put her arms around half 
of Mrs. Hash. The arms should have 
been ice tongs. 

But, you see, that is civilization 
and society. In the jungle if you don’t 
like someone, you burble a warwhoop 
and hurl the whistling spear. But in 
society, you smile and smile and 
when the victim’s back is turned, the 
poisoned arrows fly! 


If you poke around the roots of 
this weed of malicious gossip, you 
will find that it thrives in certain 
soils. Vanity is a fertile field. I mean 
some people peddle scandal because 
they want an audience. More than 
anything else in the world they want 
to talk; to dominate the conversation; 


“to have every chair inch forward in 


their direction and every ear tilted 
toward their wagging tongue like tea- 
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cups toward the spout of the teapot. 
And out pour the stories, hot and 
strong. 


A GOOD deal of gossip also 
sprouts from the rotten ground 
of envy. Let somebody else have 
more brains or more beauty or more 
popularity or more money or even 
more virtue, and the green eyes of 
jealousy start staring to find the 
flaws. There are folks like that: they 
cannot see a clean shining window 
but they want to hurl a brick. They 
cannot see somebody above them but 
they want to pull the upstart down. 
Just try to sound the praises of some- 
one and see. 


“Oh, yes, he’s clever enough and 
ambitious, but . . .” 


“Why yes, she is attractive and 
pleasant, but .. .” 

They are quicker to start butting 
than a goat, and their purpose is gen- 
erally to butt the lid off the garbage 
can. Good just doesn’t appeal to 
them. 


Did you ever pass a stretch of 
lawn, smooth and green as a billiard 
table, and then a couple of weeks lat- 
er pass the same place and see twist- 
ing trails of humped-up grass and 
dirt? What got into it anyway? Some- 
where underneath a mole is at work 
—a mole that has no use for clean 
fresh air, a mole that can’t stand 
golden sunlight, a mole that sees no 
beauty in flowers but spends its life 
pushing its snoot through the dark 
depths and throwing up dirt. Only the 
mole ruins the lawn in front of the 
house, while the malicious gossiper 
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can ruin the lives of people in the 
home. 

I say malicious gossip, because 
gossip is like larceny: it can be grand 
and it can be petty. It is true we 
should be guilty of neither, but while 
petty gossip is not exactly high up on 
the spiral of Christian perfection, it 
is not the bottom of the cistern of 
iniquity either. 


O criticize a lady’s hat because it 
looks like a lamp shade trim- 
med with stuffed canaries, or to find 
fault with a man because he talks so 
much that he won’t even give the 
echoes a break, may not be charit- 
able, but on the other hand you 
would not brand it malicious. In the 
first place these are little things and 
in the second they are obvious. Every- 
body knows about them. But malice 
puts its heavy foot forward when the 
faults are serious and comparatively 
secret. 
To whisper it about that a man is 
a drunkard or that a girl is loose and 
easy or that a doctor is careless or 
that a public official is corrupt — this 
is what you call streaking the black 
brush of gossip across a reputation. 
But perhaps you say that the charge 
is true. In that case you have the 
right to bring your information to 
two groups of people: those who 
might suffer from the fault and those 
who have the obligation to stop it. 


S UPPOSE late one night, Mrs. Tel- 
escope Eyes draws back her cur- 
tain (it’s worn at that spot) and sees 
the young girl across the street being 
helped into her house quite the worse 
for liquor. Fortunately there is a 
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meeting of the bridge club the next 
afternoon and when the fire of con- 
versation burns low, Mrs. T. decides 
to throw on a log that will really 
crackle. 

“My dears, you should have seen 
young Millicent last night. Carried in 
like a bag of salt! Positively petri- 
fied!” 

Of course, the group may eat it 
up and prefer this minced and shred- 
ded reputation even to the cute sand- 
wiches, but it is still entirely and ab- 
solutely wrong. Whoever may have 
a right to know about the affair, it is 
certainly not this circle of gloaters 
who knit and nod and smile around 
the guillotine. Or should we call them 
the mob under the cross at the cru- 
cifixion of a character? 


If we must talk, why not speak to 
the only One Who knows the whole 
story — why not talk to God and 
confine our whispering to a charit- 
able prayer? 


+ + + 


STRENGTH FOR EVERY DAY 

The joy in life is found deep in 
the heart, in firm conviction the years 
have taught. Little matter the opin- 
ions of others and the false values 
others have set. Joy can be possessed 
in the midst of suffering and disap- 
pointment, for it goes beneath these 
things. It is a realization that we be- 
long to God, Who loves us more than 
we could ever dream of being loved 
and Who eagerly awaits the day 
when we will come to Him. This joy 
is the secret of the Christian; it is 
the faith that gives us strength for 
every new day. 
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Christoper D. McEnniry, C.SS.R. 


Pulpit and Pew 


The average pastor talks 
things over with 
the average family. 


Chuck: Lallah! Lallah! Father 
Casey is here again. Come and listen 
to him and Mom fight. 

Pew: Son, if that is what you ex- 
pect you are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. You know from experience that 
Father Casey and I never fight to a 
finish. If he found me an outspoken 
opponent yesterday, today he will 
have an attentive and docile pupil. I 
am going to ask him to tell me what 
I do not know about the sacraments. 
And you two, wise as you are, may 
well come and learn something too. 

Pulpit: To begin: what is a sacra- 
ment? 

Pew: A sacrament is — is — well 
baptism is a sacrament, and confir- 
mation — 

Pulpit: I did not ask you for the 
name of a sacrament, but for the def- 
inition. If you want exact and logical 
knowledge you must learn, first, the 
definition of a sacrament, then the 
name and number of the sacraments, 
then the explanation. What is a sac- 
rament? 
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Chuck: A sacrament is an outward 
sign instituted by Christ to give grace. 

Pulpit: What are the seven sacra- 
ments? 

Pew: Baptism, confirmation, Com- 
munion, penance, last anointing. .. . 

Chuck: Penance, Eucharist, ex- 
treme unction, holy orders... . 

Lallah: Matrimony! 

Chuck: She would remember that! 

Pulpit: You have given them — 
ten instead of seven, it seems. How- 
ever since you have learned them 
over and over until you are weary, 
we shall let that pass. What do you 
mean by an outward sign? 

Chuck: Something outside. 

Pulpit: Your guardian angel is out- 
side. Is he an outward sign? 

Lallah: Something outside that you 
can see. 

Pulpit: I fear, Lallah, that even 
your answer is not complete. Words 
are outward signs — you cannot see 
them. 

Pew: I remember our catechism 
used to say “a sensible sign.” 

Pulpit: And that is a more sensible 
answer. It is a sign we can perceive 
with our material or bodily senses — 
sight, hearing, touch, taste. It can be 
perceived with our senses, therefore 
“sensible.” Why do we call it a sign? 
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Lallah: Because it signifies. 
Pulpit: Correct. The sensible sign 
signifies or tells to our bodily senses 
something invisible taking place in 
our souls. 

Pew: I think I see: it is a sign be- 
cause it signifies. What it signifies is 
interior, invisible. 

Pulpit: Whoever makes the sign 
administers the sacrament; for the 
sign is the sacrament. Who adminis- 
ters, for example, the sacrament of 
baptism? 

Pew: The person who pours the 
water and says: I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. 

Pulpit: The sacrament of extreme 
unction? 

Pew: The priest who anoints the 
eyes, ears, lips, and says: through 
this holy anointing and His most ten- 
der mercy, may Our Lord forgive the 
sins you committed by your eyes, 
ears, lips. 

Pulpit: Correct. And who makes 
the sign and therefore administers 
the sacrament of matrimony? 

Lallah: The priest who marries 
them. 

Pulpit: And the sacrament of pen- 
ance or confession? 

Chuck: The priest who gives ab- 
solution. 

Pulpit: You both are wrong. Mom 
goes to the head of the class. 

e 

Lallah and Chuck: But why am I 
wrong? Surely. ... 

Pulpit: Because you have a wrong 
idea of the outward sign of these two 
sacraments. 

Lallah: What is the outward sign 
of matrimony? 
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Pulpit: The outward sign in matri- 
mony is the contract whereby they 
freely become man and wife. “I take 
thee for my wife.” “I take thee for 
my husband.” That is the bilateral 
contract by which they agree to mar- 
riage. It is that contract which Christ 
chose as the sensible sign of the sac- 
rament of matrimony. The man and 
woman make that contract. Therefore 
the man and woman make the sign. 
Therefore the man and woman ad- 
minister the sacrament. The officiat- 
ing priest is only the official witness. 
e 

Chuck: What is the outward sign 
of penance? 

Pulpit. The outward sign in the 
sacrament of penance consists in two 
things: the outward confession of sin 
and manifestation of sorrow on the 
part of the sinner, and the absolution 
on the part of the priest. Therefore 
it takes both to make the sign and 
both to produce the sacrament. Now 
we know who administers or produces 
the sacraments of matrimony and 
penance. The other sacraments pre- 
sent no difficulty. Let us return to 
the sensible sign. What does it do? 

Pew: It signifies to our bodily 
senses something invisible taking 
place in our souls. 

Pulpit: What is the invisible some- 
thing taking place in our souls? 

Pew: Let me see. A sacrament is 
made by Christ to give grace. I sup- 
pose what is taking place in the soul 
is the giving of grace. 

Pulpit: Then it would be the same 
for all seven sacraments? 

Pew: Yes. It would seem so. 

Pulpit: Then why did Christ make 
seven different signs since only one 
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and the same thing is always sig- 
nified? 

Pew: Father, I believe you will 
have to answer that question yourself. 

Pulpit: You are right in saying that 
each and every sacrament gives grace. 
But each sacrament produces an ef- 
fect that is peculiarly its own. In each 
sacrament the sensible sign expresses 
to our bodily senses what is taking 
place spiritually and invisibly in our 
souls. Take, for instance, the sacra- 
ment of baptism. What is expressed 
to our bodily senses? What are we 
witnessing? 

Chuck: Somebody getting washed. 

Pulpit: Bravo, Chuck! We witness 
a cleansing. And interiorly the soul 
is being cleansed from original and 
all actual sins. Thus the sign tells our 
bodily senses what is happening to 
our soul. 

Pew: And in the sacrament of the 
Eucharist or Holy Communion? 

Pulpit: Our bodily senses witness 
a nourishing. The sacrament really 
nourishes the soul. In extreme unc- 
tion we see a sick man being anointed 
with oil. Anointing, to our bodily 
senses, expresses healing and strength. 
The sacrament heals the wounds of 
sin in the soul — sometimes also re- 
storing physical health. If death 
comes, the sacrament gives the dying 
man strength to fight off the last 
vicious attacks of the devil. In the 
sacrament of penance we hear from 
the sinner and the priest words of 
repentance and pardon. Within the 
soul the sacrament produces forgive- 
ness of sin. In matrimony our bodily 
senses witness a contract binding a 
man and woman together till death. 
In their souls the sacrament is sealing 
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and consecrating that contract by di- 
vine power. 

Chuck: I will remember that. It 
will help me to receive the sacraments 
better. 


Pulpit: That was the intention of 
Christ. 





THOSE FRAIL NUNS 


Sister Elizabeth Riesgraf, who died 
in Duluth, Minnesota, recently at 
ninety-two years of age was one of 
the pioneer Benedictine nuns who 
founded the community there in 1892. 
She held a Minnesota stationary en- 
gineer’s license, and during fifty of 
her seventy-two years as a religious, 
she fired the boilers and carried out 
tons of ashes. In 1881, she had been 
in charge of a 100-acre farm and 
$ had sowed twenty acres of wheat by 
hand. 

It was one of the favorite stories 
of the nun who lived out her long 
life in the Paul Bunyan territory, that 
an insurance man once refused her a 
policy, because she worked so hard. 
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HAPPINESS EVER AFTER 
A puppy said to an old dog: “I 
have mastered philosophy. “I have 
learned that the best thing for a dog 
is happiness and that happiness is 
my tail. Therefore I am chasing it; 
and when I catch it, I shall have it.” 
Said the old dog: “I, too, have 
judged that happiness is a fine thing 
for a dog and that happiness is in 
my tail. But I’ve noticed that when 
I chase it, it keeps running away 
from me; but when I go about my 
business, it comes after me.” 
The Stigmatine 
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Little Lessons 


Mathias Huber, C.SS.R. 


in Catholic Living 


Check That Temper! 


WONDER how many of you, the 

last time you went to confession, 
had to mention that you were angry 
or impatient or lost your temper. 
Didn’t you tell God that you were 
sorry for those sins and that you 
were not going to commit those sins 
of anger again? But what did you do 
to help yourself keep that promise? 

If your dog gets into your neigh- 
bor’s garden and digs it up from end 
to end, just because he likes to see 
the dirt fly or just because he likes 
to see the color of raw, _ tender, 
young vegetables, you tell your neigh- 
bor, “I’m sorry about this, Bill.” You 
pick up your dog and carry him 
home; you tell your dog in a gen- 
eral sort of way: “You bad, bad 
dog! Don’t you know you shouldn’t 
be digging up gardens?” You drop 
your dog on the porch. No leash. 
No punishment. No fence to keep 
him in. 

Well! What happens? Your dog is 
going to be turning over the real 
estate in Bill’s garden the next chance 
he gets. 


OST people don’t stop being an- 

gry because they don’t WANT to 
stop. Not really they don’t. Because 
really wanting it means: “I want to 
quit, and I’m going to do something 
about it.” 

Oh, you may want to quit just as 
you want your dog to quit digging for 
vegetables in your neighbor’s garden. 
You say to your temper: “You bad, 
bad temper! Don’t you know you 
shouldn’t get all excited like that?” 
And then you drop your temper back 
into its soft little nest and forget all 
about it. You are not really sorry 
for your anger. You don’t really 
WANT to quit. You're not doing 
anything about it. 


66qp UT I am! I am doing something 

about it. I tell myself it’s a sin 
to give way to anger. I don’t mean 
really to lose my temper wilfully and 
be loud and act up. I tell myself it’s 
a sin, and I believe that. But I don’t 
think it helps much. I get angry wil- 
fully anyhow.” Well, it looks as 
though you want to get over your 
anger, but you don’t want it enough. 
You’re not doing enough. 
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Someone else speaks up: “When I 
am calm I realize how foolish and 
harmful my anger and fits of temper 
are. My anger and resentment make 
me mean to the ones I love best. It 
spoils my work and gives me indiges- 
tion; it spoils my sleep; it makes me 
think of things — unpleasant things 
—that I had forgotten a long time 
ago; it makes me say things that I’m 
sorry for five minutes later. You 
think I don’t want to quit this anger 
business? I do. I am ashamed of it. 
I am sorry for it. I want to over- 
come it. I want to quit.” 

You want to quit being angry? 
Good. Now here is something to do 
about it. 

° 


RAY! You need God’s help. When 

you are calm, ask God to help 
you control your anger. Pray when 
you feel your temper putting the 
bite on you. You forget? Oh, but you 
can remember if you want to. It takes 
a bit of practice, but you must keep 
at it. And if you would just stop and 
say nothing for five seconds—just 
long enough to get a start on the 
Our Father, Who art in heaven... 
Thy will be done . . . forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive .. . deliver 
us from evil — then are you going 
ahead and be really angry after you 
say that? 

e 


ND there’s something else to do, 

besides praying, in order to stop 
your fits of anger. PUNISH YOUR- 
SELF! 

When you drive your car you don’t 
dash madly past the stop signs and 
red traffic signals. When you see 
something that your neighbor has 





and you feel a bit of an urge to have 
it for yourself, you don’t reach out 
and take it. Why? You can’t get 
away with it—in the matter of traf- 
fic violations and stealing. You'll be 
caught and punished. 

But you CAN get away with it in 
being angry and losing your temper, 
and so you keep on being angry. If 
the law would hand you ten days in 
jail or a hundred-dollar fine every 
time you lose your temper you would 
quit very soon. 

Why not punish yourself? Keep an 
eye on your temper. Every time you 
break the law by anger or temper, 
punish yourself. In a small way. First 
of all, make a short but honest act 
of sorrow. Tell God you are sorry 
you were foolishly angry again. Then 
apply the penalty. Keep a little box 
where everybody in the family can 
see it: on the refrigerator or on the 
television — a box some people call 
their cussing box or mad box. Every 
time anybody in the family gets angry, 
or lets the old temper get off the 
reservation, or does the silly pouting 
act, plink goes a nickel into the box! 


NCE in a while you take the mon- 
() ey from the box and send it to the 
foreign missions or the Little Sisters 
of the Poor. That’s a very good way 
of showing that you are sorry for 
your anger—a very good way of do- 
ing something about it. 

And if you want to quit rather 
soon, put a quarter or a half dollar 
into the box. And if you want to stop 
being angry practically right now, put 
a dollar or maybe five dollars into 
the box. 

Youw'll quit! 
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By the Bystander 





WITH the opening of another 

school year not far off, par- 
ents need reminders of some of 
the obligations to which they re- 
main bound even after they have 
delegated some of their teaching 
authority to the school. All truly 
Catholic parents will of course 
obey the serious law of the Church 
commanding them to send their 
children to Catholic schools, un- 
less there be none available to 
them, or unless they have a reason 
serious enough to warrant asking 
their pastor or bishop for a dis- 
pensation from the general law. 
But often, in obeying the Church 
in providing a Catholic schooling 
for their children, parents suc- 
cumb to too great a sense of re- 
laxation in regard to the duties of 
education that only they can prop- 
erly fulfill. They say, in effect: 
“We are now relieved of all re- 
sponsibility in regard to the edu- 
cation of our children. The nuns 
and priests in school will take care 
of everything.” Nothing could be 
more foolish and tragic. 

e 


jt IS very true that in a Catholic 
school, children are taught the 
catechism; they are taught to dis- 
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Parents, Children and 
the Facts of Life 


tinguish between right and wrong, 
and the general meaning of God’s 
commandments and the laws of 
the Church; they are imbued with 
the importance of prayer and the 
sacraments and the grace that 
flows from them for virtuous liv- 
ing. But all this does not leave 
the parents free to concern them- 
selves only with feeding, clothing, 
housing and training in good man- 
ners and social graces the chil- 
dren whom they have brought in- 
to the world. 


The school can build only on 
foundations continually being 
worked on in the home. The par- 
ents, through whose God-given 
love every lesson takes on new 
depth and creates stronger con- 
victions, must still teach their 
children the truths of religion and 
the ideals of morality given to the 
world by Christ. If they do noth- 
ing in this regard, the Catholic 
school, for all its efforts, may eas- 
ily fail to make good Catholics 
out of their children. 

What is learned from the lips 
of parents, as a result of their own 
personal convictions and a sum- 
ming up of their own way of life, 
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is far more important for chil- 
dren than what is learned out of 
a book or in a public class at 
school. The lessons of school are 
indispensable indeed, because 
they fill out many details that 
parents do not have the time to 
impart. But the first fundamental 
convictions about religion and 
morality must be imparted in the 
home. 


A PART from this general state- 

ment that parents should rec- 
ognize the responsibility of con- 
tinuing to exercise their teaching 
function along with the efforts of 
the teachers in school, there is one 
matter on which parents must be 
aware of an almost total respon- 
sibility toward their growing chil- 
dren. That is the matter of sex ed- 
ucation. In the classroom, togeth- 
er with a number of other chil- 
dren, boys and girls are given very 
general notions of sex, marriage, 
the sixth commandment, sins of 
impurity. Popes have repeatedly 
warned against public instructions 
in detailed matters pertaining to 
sex, because of the vast differences 
of need in individual cases, and 
because of the danger, resulting 
from the inheritance of original 
sin in all human beings, of exces- 
sive curiosity, secretive group dis- 
cussions, and even experimenta- 
tion, when these matters are pub- 
licly aired. They have also repeat- 
- edly stated that adequate sex in- 
struction can be given only by the 
parents of each child, deftly mea- 
sured out according to the needs 
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of each child at any given age, or 
in any specific circumstances. 


Therefore, in this one field of 
education, it is obvious that par- 
ents have a job to do; that it can- 
not be delegated entirely to the 
school; that it requires thought- 
ful preparation and _ progressive 
watchfulness over their children; 
that on their efforts depend prop- 
er attitudes, convictions and hab- 
its concerning sex in their chil- 
dren. 


MAY parents reading these 

lines are now ready to ask: 
How can we do this important 
job? Where are we to learn the 
principles that we must follow? 
Just what are we supposed to 
teach our children, and when and 
in what phraseology? 

The answers to all these ques- 
tions may be found in a book first 
published by the St. Anthony 
Guild Press in 1953, and now re- 
produced in a paper-covered edi- 
tion at 65 cents by Image Books, 
a division of Doubleday and Co., 
that is available in almost any 
book store and on many news- 
stands. The title of the book is 
Parents, Children and the Facts 
of Life. Its author is Rev. Henry 
V. Sattler, C.SS.R., Ph.D. The na- 
tional Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine has approved the book 
as an outstanding contribution to 
the important work of helping 
parents to fulfill one of their pri- 
mary obligations. Catholic com- 
mentators have called it “by far 
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the best book on the subject pro- 
duced to date,” and, “the most 
complete and the most practical 
treatment of the whole question of 
sex yet written by a Catholic.” 


Co, are three things about 

the book that we think espec- 
ially noteworthy, because they 
answer the very questions that 
Catholic parents most often raise 
in regard to providing sex edu- 
cation for their children. The first 
is its insistence on gradualness in 
sex education. Too many parents 
think of sex education in terms of 
a one-hour session with a child, 
during which they unload a large 
number of “facts,” ‘warnings,’ 
and “principles,” which the child 
is supposed to digest and apply, 
while the parents go their way 
with the blissful thought that they 
have “done their duty.” This is 
the worst possible approach to the 
task. Bit by bit, according to its 
capacity at a given age, a child is 
taught the elements of arithmetic, 
mathematics, algebra, geometry. 
So it should be with sex educa- 
tion. The child should be given 
what it needs and what it can ab- 
sorb and use at a given time; 
there is no age at which a parent 
should try to teach a child every- 
thing about sex in a single lesson. 


Furthermore, this gradualness 
of approach means blending in- 
structions and discipline on mat- 
ters of sex into the general edu- 
cation and rearing of a child. It 
means using the hundreds of op- 
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portunities that arise in daily life, 
many of which are pointed out by 
Father Sattler, for adding a little 
more to the child’s growing 
knowledge, so that, if this is ef- 
fectively done, there will never be 
need of a very special, solemn pro- 
longed lecture or instruction that 
would be too much for the child 
to digest anyway. 


SECOND excellent feature of 

the book is its presentation of 
a list of right and clear terms that 
parents should use in talking 
about sex matters to their chil- 
dren, and, added to that, many 
sample sentences and paragraphs 
through which explanations can 
be made. The most frequently 
asked questions of parents about 
this problem are these: “Where 
can I learn the right terms to be 
used in explaining sex to my chil- 
dren?” and, ‘How can I best 
phrase my explanations?” These 
questions are answered by Father 
Sattler’s book. He cautions par- 
ents against the foolish mistake of 
thinking that they must have a 
physician’s scientific terminology 
at their fingers’ tips before they 
attempt any explanations of mat- 
ters pertaining to sex. He even 
sets down a sort of maximum vo- 
cabulary required for the ade- 
quate sex education of a child. 
The vocabulary naturally includes 
the proper names for the princi- 
pal sex organs of a boy and the 
principal organs of a girl; the right 
names for the major elements and 
processes in procreation and child- 
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bearing; the right definitions of 
and distinctions between modesty 
and chastity. Then these terms are 
exemplified in use, in language 
that any parent should be able to 
use in instructing a child. 


Lagos third and most important 
excellence of the book is its in- 
sistence on the necessity of pre- 
senting gradual sex instruction 
within a positive religious and 
moral frame-work. God’s will for 
sex is made the starting point of 
all discussion of the topic: and 
every new item of knowledge giv- 
en to a child is shown to be easily 
tied in with some religious con- 
cept or context. 


Perhaps the most instructive 
chapters of the book, for parents 


themselves as well as for the chil- 
dren they are to instruct, are the 
two that treat of the moral con- 
tent of sex. There the Catholic 
teaching of sex is clearly set down 
in four simple principles; the 
principles are explained and elab- 
orated in clear language; then 
they are backed up by numerous 
examples and applications taken 
from everyday life. There are 
many adults who are still misin- 
formed or uninformed on these 
very principles; as a result they 
are either agonizingly scrupulous 
or disastrously lax. Their parents 
did not instruct them properly. 
With this book even such parents 
can learn what is right and wrong 
and can impart it to their chil- 
dren, thus saving them from the 
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sorrows and evils the parents 
themselves have experienced. 


WE strongly recommend that 
groups of parents make this 
book a study-club project. Their 
mutual experiences and problems, 
exchanged in the light of the 
principles set down in this book, 
will immeasurably enhance their 
ability to give all their children 
just what they need in the way of 
sex education. 





BEST COSMETIC 


The virtues that are the only true 
adornment of human character should 
include not only control over words, 
but control of facial expression as 
well. It is no good to forgive another 
in words, if the features proclaim 
that rancor is still fostered in the 
soul. It is poor charity that does a 
favor for another, while the face re- 
bukes him for having asked a favor 
at all. Surely a source of much of 
the unhappiness in the world is found 
in the looks people give one another 
—whether of contempt or arrogance, 
of dislike or antipathy, of pouting 
or sensitiveness, or any other mean- 
ness of soul. 

If you have ever noticed others 
reacting unfavorably to your appear- 
ance, if you have ever been conscious 
of giving in to a desire to say by a 
look what you did not feel justified 
in saying by words, you have a task 
of make-up to do on your character. 
If you control those unkind glances, 
you will be beautifying your soul. 
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THOUWGHIES for 


the SHUI-IN 


Leonard F. Hyland, C.SS.R. 


Confraternity of Pilgrims 





ROM time to time one sees pic- 

tures of gatherings at famous 
shrines, and among those present are a 
number of sick on stretchers or crippled 
people on crutches. Such pictures have 
doubtless served as a source of puzzle- 
ment to many _ shut-ins, who wonder 
how such a pilgrimage for an invalid 
can be made possible. 

It will be of interest to such as these 
to hear of the existence of an organi- 
zation founded for this precise purpose. 
It is known as the Confraternity of Pil- 
grims of St. Anne de Beaupré. Follow- 
ing is the scope of the organization, as 
outlined by its director: 

1. To spread the fame of the world’s 
great shrines; 

2. To assist the sick, especially the 
sick poor, to make their pilgrimages 
thereto, and 

3. To bring to the Catholic lay mind 
a fuller consciousness of the need of 
the sick for spiritual help and conso- 
lation. 


HE first annual Pilgrimage of In- 
valids took place in 1946, and sim- 
ilar trips, sponsored by the Confraternity, 
have followed each year. In 1953 there 
took place the first of a series of in- 
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valid pilgrimages 
shrines of Europe. 
From 1946 through 1955, in addition 
to numerous ambulatory patients, 223 
stretcher and wheelchair cases have ac- 
companied these trips, and of that num- 
ber 172 have not been called upon to 
contribute to the cost of the tour. 


to Rome and _ the 


OW are these latter cases financed? 
Out of the savings which result 
from a group pilgrimage as compared 
with individual travel. If 50 people go 
on a pilgrimage, a travel agency can 
serve them much more _ economically 
than if it were planning merely for one. 
The money thus saved by group plan- 
ning is, in this instance, applied to the 
cost of transporting the sick. Both the 
well and the sick are, of course, invited 
to make their pilgrimage plans through 
the Confraternity; the more there are 
who are willing and able to pay for the 
expenses of their travel, the more mar- 
gin there will be to help the sick poor 
to accompany the pilgrimage. 
Those who would like further infor- 
mation may write to: 
The Confraternity of Pilgrims 
108 N. State St. 
Chicago 2, Iil. 
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MODEL for MEN of the SOIL 


St. Isidore of Spain 








Louis G. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


T. ISIDORE was a farmer, and 

his chief appeal is to those who, 
as he did, work the land. But his 
good qualities can profitably be ad- 
mired and imitated by all laboring 
men, just as his wife, Mary, can 
serve as a model for working men’s 
wives. 


BIRTHRIGHT OF POVERTY 


S* ISIDORE was born about the 
year 1100 in the city of Madrid, 
Spain. His parents were very poor 
and could give him no educational 
advantages. At an early age Isidore 
began to work as a hired man, or 
rather hired boy, on a farm. 

There seems to have been from 
the beginning a deep love of the soil 
in his makeup, for he continued to 
labor in the fields even in later life, 
when his industry and skill had 
brought about his advancement to 
the status of bailiff or overseer. And 
this love of the land was evidently 
blessed by God. There is a well at- 
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tested story that once when Isidore 
delayed too long at prayer, and was 
reported by a jealous fellow-worker 
for shirking his job in the fields, his 
employer made a check and saw two 
angels plowing beside Isidore, thus 
enabling him to do his work far more 
quickly and extensively. Pictures of 
St. Isidore often portray him as plow- 
ing a field with a stalwart angel on 
each side. 


MARRIAGE BY CHOICE 


SIDORE early in his career decid- 
I ed that the married state was his 
vocation, his way of working out his 
soul’s salvation. The girl of his choice 
was Maria Torribia, who proved as 
unselfish and as holy as himself, and 
is venerated in Spain as a saint. Their 
union was (to their sorrow) blessed 
with only one son, but in this, as in 
all else, God’s will was accepted with 
joy as the governing influence of their 
lives. 
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Of this one son the story has come 
down that as a child he was the vic- 
tim of one of those unfortunate acci- 
dents which can happen in the best of 
families. The boy in his play tumbled 
into a deep well, and before he could 
be rescued, had to all appearances 
lost his life by drowning. But the fer- 
vent prayer of his parents was heard, 
and the child once more began to 
breathe and then to cry out in its 
fright. 

However, the boon from God was 
only temporary. After a few years 
their only son was taken from them 
by death, and Isidore and Mary knew 
what it was to suffer the keen sor- 
row of bereavement. 


CHARITY UNFEIGNED 


WO incidents are related by biog- 
raphers which point up to St. 
Isidore’s gentleness and spirit of char- 
ity. The first reveals that he shared 
one of St. Francis of Assisi’s most 
lovable qualities, a feeling of brother- 
hood with nature and God’s tiny crea- 
tures. It is said that in the depth of 
winter, when the ground was covered 
with snow, he took compassion on the 
small birds and carefully set out 
grain for them in a cleared space, so 
that they might not die from their 
inability to find food. 


The other incident indicates that 
Isidore had his charity in the right 
perspective; he did not, like some peo- 
ple, while lavishing love on the ani- 
mal world, forget that the chief ob- 
ject, after God, of our charity is our 
fellow-human being. And this indeed 
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by Christ’s direct command, and no 
matter how cantankerous our fellow- 
humans may prove themselves to be. 


I SIDORE and Mary were them- 
selves of the poorest class of the 
society in which they lived, and might 
have considered themselves free from 
the duty of dispensing alms. Yet one 
reads of them that never was a beg- 
gar turned away hungry from their 
door. Cheerfully they shared what- 
ever possessions they had on hand. 

Saturday seems to have been a day 
of special charity, for on that day 
their humble home would be filled 
with the poor they had met and prom- 
ised to help. According to ancient 
chroniclers, once when the kettle was 
empty after many such meals given 
to the poor, another beggar arrived 
on the scene, wretched and hungry 
and cold. With the childlike trust in 
God which the saints practiced so 
well, Isidore told his wife to look in 
the kettle once more, and there she 
found more than enough to take care 
of the additional guest. 


THE END AND THE BEGINNING 


T. ISIDORE died at the age of 60. 

It is said that he preserved his 
rugged constitution to the very end, 
and worked behind his plow until 
shortly before his death. At his death- 
bed knelt his devoted wife, consoling 
him by her presence and her prayer. 
Throughout the years of their mar- 
ried life she had been his devoted 
companion in the hard work of their 
station, in the fulfillment of religious 
duties and in charity poured out on 
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all within the orbit of their lives. Be- 
fore he died Isidore received the sac- 
raments consciously and with great 
fervor, expressing complete resigna- 
tion to God’s will. Thus, in the same 
peace and calm in which he had lived, 
he gave back his gentle soul into 
God’s hands. 


It is very significant that, although 
about five centuries were to pass be- 
fore his canonization, St. Isidore on 
that day found himself in very dis- 
tinguished company. Five saints were 
canonized on the same day, March 
12th, 1622, by Pope Gregory XV. 
They were St. Ignatius, St. Francis 
Xavier, St. Teresa of Avila, St. Philip 
Neri, and our simple, humble St. Isi- 
dore. In this group are included one 
of the world’s great mystics, and three 
zealous priests whose fame even be- 
fore their death was worldwide. But 
in this group also was St. Isidore, 
who was great in his littleness, whose 
fame was in his humility, and who 
perhaps occupies as high a place in 
heaven as those canonized with him 
because like them he based every act 
of his life on the perfect fulfillment 
of God’s will. 


POINTS FOR PONDERING 


HREE qualities in the life of St. 

Isidore may be singled out as 

of particular value for farmers and 
workingmen. 

1. Trust in God in good times and 
bad. Like all farmers, Isidore knew 
what it was to have his hopes and 
fears rest on the hazards of rain and 
drought and storm. Yet, in good sea- 
sons and in bad, for lean or plenti- 
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ful crops, he thanked God and trust- 
ed Him. Material things, he realized 
full well, are transient in their very 
nature, and whether a man is poor or 
rich in the end is unimportant; the 
important thing is to have within his 
soul at all times the infinite wealth 
of God’s grace. 

2. Enthusiasm and vigor in doing 
his job. All biographers are agreed 
that Isidore loved to work on the soil, 
and was conscientious in discharging 
his agricultural tasks at their proper 
season. This is further proved by the 
fact that his employer successively 
increased the amount of land under 
his care, and commended him for his 
hard work and for the crops he was 
able to produce. 

3. A spirit of prayer and devotion 
to religious practice. Despite the fact 
that St. Isidore did not shirk his 
duties on the farm, he nevertheless 
saw to it that his prayer life was not 
neglected. He felt it would be a great 
insult to God to use the very gifts of 
God—the soil and the seed and the 
ability to work—as an excuse for 
neglecting one’s duty to worship the 
Creator. According to biographers, 
St. Isidore made many pilgrimages to 
nearby churches. Every morning he 
attended Mass, and on Sunday he de- 
lighted in attending solemn Mass and 
whatever other services were avail- 
able. Also he and his wife were faith- 
ful members of parish organizations, 
giving much time and effort to this 
cause. 


ITH good reason St. Isidore is 
Y ) regarded as the patron of 
farmers the world over. In the United 
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States, he has been adoptd as the 
particular patron of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, 3801 
Grand Avenue, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 
By writing to that address farmers 


* * 





can secure copies of prayers to St. 
Isidore, and other devotional prac- 
tices suited to their noble vocation on 
the land as brothers and sisters of St. 
Isidore, the Farmer. 


* * 


Signposts Upward 


John Fitzpatrick, C.SS.R. 


The Good Fortune of Others 


Seventh Commandment: 


Observance of the seventh command- 
ment is most important, if men are to 
live in peace and harmony here on earth. 
To prove this, one need only imagine 
what the world would be like if there were 
no such restraint against stealing. Even 
with the seventh commandment there is 
a sufficient amount of stealing; think how 
intolerable life would be without the pro- 
hibition. 

I. NEGATIVE 

The human conscience readily informs 
us as to what is forbidden by the seventh 
commandment. Every individual may be 
said to have a figurative fence around 
himself and his property. To break into 
that inclosure and take something from 
our neighbor unjustly is to be guilty of a 
sin, greater or lesser, according to the 
value of the thing taken. 

Outright stealing and robbery, of course, 
are the most obvious transgressions. 
Equally to be condemned, however, are 
cheating and fraud in business dealings, 
as well as graft in any of its ugly forms. 
Any operation, in brief, by which an in- 
dividual, a company or a corporation is 
made to suffer by crooked dealing or by 
the wilful infliction of property damage is 
a sin against the seventh commandment. 
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Thou shalt not steal 


II. POSITIVE 


As with the other laws of God, the 
true Christian in observing this command- 
ment, strives to balance his efforts to 
avoid sin with a sincere effort to practice 
virtue. And several virtues seem to spring 
naturally from the soil of the seventh 
commandment. 


There is, for instance, the beautiful 
virtue of detachment from material goods. 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit,” our Saviour 
said, “because theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” True peace of mind springs from 
such a spirit of detachment. Undue love 
of material goods, or “money-sickness” as 
it has been called, breeds tension, unrest 
and discord. 


Then also, while respecting the prop- 
erty of others, a natural Christian develop- 
ment is to exercise charity toward those 
who are in need. Charity has many forms, 
but never is it envious of others, rejoicing 
in their ill-fortune, but rather it has a true 
sympathy for the poor, and does all that 
it can with its own material goods to re- 
lieve them. To exercise this kind of charity 
is to find a sign-post in the seventh com- 
mandment leading one straight to God 


‘and to heaven. 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


A “Child” in the Law 


“In a number of back issues of THE 
LiGUORIAN you quoted Canon 1374 as 
follows: ‘Catholic children shall not at- 
tend non-Catholic, neutral or mixed 
schools.’ You also quoted the Third Ple- 
nary Council of Baltimore to the effect 
that ‘Catholics must send their children 
to parochial schools.’ So far as I know, 
the term ‘parochial school,’ both at the 
time of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore and today, refers to one and 
only one level of education, namely, the 
grammar school level. Moreover, I have 
consulted dictionaries and found the word 
child defined as ‘a very young boy or 
girl.’ It is quite incomprehensible to me 
how it can be reasonably applied to col- 
lege students. Yet you have also stated 
that it is a grave wrong for parents to 
deprive their children of a Catholic edu- 
cation from grade school through college, 
unless in any of these instances they have 
the permission of their pastor or bishop 
to do so. If it is really your opinion that 
permission must be sought in the matter 
of attendance at non-Catholic universities, 
I think you are misinterpreting and con- 
tradicting the meaning of the words ‘pa- 
rochial school’ and ‘children.’ If there have 
been any official pronouncements on this 
matter, aside from those of individual 
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priests, would you kindly inform me ot 
them? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. J. W.” 

©@ The Third Council of Baltimore was 
legislating for a particular need of the 
faithful, when it insisted on parochial 
schools for grade school children. The 
Canon Law of the Church (No. 1374) is 
legislating for all children still under the 
authority of their parents when it states 
at they shall not attend non-Catholic, 
mixed or neutral schools, and it does not 
use the word ‘child’ as meaning only a 
very young boy or girl. A careful reading 
of the encyclical of Pope Pius XI on 
Christian education will make this clear. 
Moreover, all approved commentators on 
Canon Law, who speak of this matter, 
state that Canon 1374 refers to the whole 
education that parents must give their 
“children.” 


The editors 
Teen-Agers and Automobiles 


“I am sixteen years old and my par- 
ents have a subscription to THE LiGuor- 
IAN. Both my father and I read your 
article on TEEN-AGERS AND THE 
AUTOMOBILE. Now my father insists 
on refusing to let me have a car of my 
own even though I have a full-time job 
and have been saving for a car for quite 
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some time. I feel capable of driving a 
car. But my father says that I am not. 
He allows me to drive when there is an 
older person in the car with me. You 
seem to look on teen-agers with the 
viewpoint of most adults — all teen- 
agers are crazy drivers. That is not true. 
Rosedale, N.Y. N.M.” 
© We feel that the best judge of a boy’s 
ability to drive and of his sense of re- 
sponsibility in handling an automobile 
is the boy’s father. If a father (and the 
boy’s mother) cannot make a wise judg- 
ment about this, nobody can. A smart 
boy abides by the decision of his par- 
ents. When a boy refuses to abide by 
their decisions and thinks that he is much 
more intelligent than they are and does 
not need their guidance once he has 
reached his sixteenth year, he is giving 
proof that he has not as yet become 
sufficiently mature to be given a car of 
his own. If he does not kill himself 
while driving a car, he may very easily 
kill someone else. His father knows that; 
and so the prohibition. The decision will 
be different when the father sees that 
his son has become a man. When will 
that be? When the son learns to respect 
the judgments of his father. That is al- 
ways the mark of the real man. 
The editors 
e 


In Defense of Husbands 


“I should like to reply to the writer 
of the second letter under the caption, 
Husband’s Duty, in the May LiIGuorRIAN. 
The writer seems to take the attitude 
that the words confided to her by other 
wives are the scientific standard by 
which truths are arrived at. She states 
as a truth, “The male sex does not know 
the meaning of love.” Has she ever read 
Bishop Sheen’s Three to Get Married? 
Here is a man who has never been mar- 
ried, but who knows love profoundly 
by his attention to the author of love. 
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The work goal is not compulsive on the 
part of the majority of American males, 
but a necessity forced upon them by the 
standard of “keeping up with the Jones- 
es” as set by the American woman. 
Most of these poor “Joes” would just 
as soon get out of the race and rest a 
while. Most of our advertising is now 
directed toward “Your loved ones de- 
serve the best.” The American male just 
hasn’t got the time to develop his per- 
sonality or broaden his interests; he’s 
too busy keeping up to the American 
standard. In many instances the broad- 
er interests of the European men include 
the cultivation of their personality in 
order to impress women other than their 
wives. To list the faults and failings of 
women in general would only be to con- 
tinue an old, old argument. It would 
be much better to give examples of 
those many women, wives and mothers, 
who are kind, loving, generous and sac- 
rificing. Every human being, man or 
woman, has faults, but each has good 
points — even we men. The answer does 
not lie in a continuous “battle of the 
sexes” but in a better understanding of 
each other and concrete application of 
the principles of the Christian way of 
life. 


St. Paul, Minn. D. M.” 


60-60 or 50-50? 


“I write this letter specifically on the 
topic of a husband’s duty. My wife and 
I shall have been married four years 
this month. We entered into marriage 
with the philosophy that marriage is a 
60-60 proposition rather than 50-50. By 
that I mean that each partner to the 
marriage GIVES 60% and takes 40%. 
Our four years have been four very 
happy years which I am sure can be 
attributed to our state of mind with 
which we went into married life. 

Long Island, N. Y. A: BD.” 
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@ Just recently we heard a discussion of 
a plan for marriage on a 100-100 basis. 
According to this plan each partner 
GIVES 100% to the partnership. There 
is no specification in the plan stating 
what each partner expects to receive, but 
if the plan is followed in practice, it is 
logical to assume that both husband and 
wife will receive 100%. 
The editors 

A Word from a Wife 


“Love is a many-splendored thing — 
if it’s married love—and real love re- 
sults in children—lots of them. I do 
not agree with the lady from Dallas 
that the difficulties in marriage can all 
be hung around the husband’s neck. 
Like the song, It Takes Two to Tango. 
Too many women are afraid to have 
children. It may hurt their so-called 
good form. I don’t think so, as I’ve had 
six (and one miscarriage) and I’m still 
wearing a size 12. Some women, rather 
than have a large family, keep wanting 
the moon all wrapped up in green ribbon. 
How foolish! One smile from your own 
child is wosth all the planets wrapped 
up in mink. Some women are too lazy 
to have more than two or three chil- 
dren; they think a woman with six is a 
slave. They picture a pick-up truck de- 
livering the week’s groceries; they talk 
about a bulldozer pushing egg shells and 
milk cartons from the back door. Then 
there are the women who hate to iron— 
they see the wash of six or eight filling 
the Grand Canyon. Women who do not 
want many children find a lot of things 
to hate. Having six children isn’t all 
diapers and dust, but I'll admit there is 
plenty of both. But I'd rather have ten 
than none. 
Yankton, S. D. 


Another Wife 


“I have been married ten years and 
expect my eighth baby any time now. 


Mrs. H. J.” 
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I feel very fortunate — not like so many 
women who seem to think this is too 
awful. It is true that there are hard mo- 
ments. We don’t take a vacation but 
what a good time we have with our 
sons! I have been very sick with the last 
four pregnancies, but then again, it can 
only last for a few months—a cross I 
am very glad to bear. When I see how 
happy my husband is when he comes 
home to his children at night, then I 
know how blessed we are in our love 
for each other and our children. And 
as for women who think their hus- 
bands are “animal-like” they sound like 
selfish and self-centered persons to me. 
If that gift of love were taken away 
from them, or their husbands should be 
taken from them, they would certainly 
regret their actions. I love every minute 
I am with my husband and look for- 
ward to his coming home at night and to 
his being home on week ends. As I 
said, I know I am very fortunate, and 
God has granted me many gifts. — By 
the way, I am a convert. 

Wantagh, N. Y. Mrs. D. S. G.” 


Same Subject — From a Priest 


“TI should like to offer an observation 
with regard to the two letters in the 
issue for May, 1956, on page 300, about 
the faults of husbands in marriage. While 
I can understand the wisdom of your 
reply to these letters in which you would 
avoid blanket condemnation and odious 
comparisons, still I must tell you quite 
candidly my own opinion after eight 
years of continuous marriage counsel- 
ing in eight dioceses and on both coasts. 
I hold that eighty per cent of the mar- 
riage failures are due to men. 

“My reasons? There is not time in a 
communication of this sort to be lengthy. 
Let me sum it up by saying that men 
do not understand the make-up of 
women. They do not understand that it 
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is not necessary for them to shower ex- 
pensive gifts and luxuries on their wives. 
It is only necessary that they consistent- 
ly and uninterruptedly show their wives 
that they love them. It is when a woman 
is taken for granted and put in second 
place that the trouble begins. I am not 
talking of husbands who are unfaithful 
to their wives. I am talking of husbands 
who in a very neglectful way put other 
interests ahead of their wives and then 
expect perfect harmony in the home. 
Women are sentimental; they cannot help 
but reflect back to the days of court- 
ship and honeymoon when they were the 
center of attraction and they received all 
the little loving attentions they so cher- 
ished. When after a few years of mar- 
riage they are frequently eclipsed by the 
evening paper, are seldom let in on ma- 
jor business items which affect their 
very lives and only after pointed remind- 
ers are given some little respite from the 
daily household routine by dinner and 
the theater on an anniversary, can we 
blame them if they conclude that their 
husbands were mainly interested in their 
physical charms and that, when these 
waned, there was little else to inspire 
devotion? The final point I would make 
is that, if many men protest that they 
really love their wives, despite the 
faults mentioned above, I can only re- 
ply that they still fail miserably in ever 
letting their wives get the impression that 
they are not loved. 


Virginia A Priest.” 


Question 


“Will you please answer this ques- 
tion in THE LIGUORIAN? If a married 
couple, both Catholic, are separated be- 
cause one partner has been committed 
to an asylum, can the other party val- 


idly marry again in the Catholic 
Church? 
N. N. N. N.” 
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© If the marriage referred to in this case 
is a valid marriage, the fact that one of 
the partners to the marriage is in an 
asylum does not give either one the right 
or freedom to marry again. 
The editors 
e 
Adopted Child 
“We were especially interested in the 
article in the May issue, Why Not Adopt? 
because we were blessed with an adopt- 
ed baby and we would encourage per- 
sons who love and want a family and 
who are not blessed with one of their 
own, to adopt. You love an adopted child 
the moment it is placed in your arms, 
the same as you would if it were born 
to you. There is no difference. We have 
had our little girl almost a year and a 
half now, and we are anxiously hoping 
that we soon may have an adopted broth- 
er for her. 
Kane, Penna. Mrs. R.V.T.” 
e 
Commendable Project 
“The St. Alphonsus Remailing Service 
would like to make a request of your 
readers. We are set up to send any read- 
er the name and address of a mission- 
ary who would deeply appreciate having 
copies of THE LIGUORIAN sent to him 
after the subscriber has finished with 
them. We have received many requests 
for THE LIGUORIAN from priests and lay 
people in foreign countries. A few in 
our files are already receiving THE LI- 
GUORIAN. We’d like to make it many 
more. Any interested reader can help in 
this work of charity and zeal by writing 
to: 
St. Alphonsus Remailing Service 
Box 47 
Esopus, New York 
Esopus, N. Y. G. K.” 
@ We heartily recommend this project 
of the Redemptorist seminarians in Eso- 
pus, New York. 
The editors 
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Boy-friend without Faith 


“I sincerely hope the advice in your 
May Pre-Marriage Clinic to the girl 
whose boy-friend is without faith will 
be taken to heart. I am a ‘victim’ of 
just such a marriage, and four years 
and two children later I am fully aware 
of the consequences. However, if she 
does the right thing, this girl can be 
thankful that she learned the facts be- 
fore she made the vow ‘until death do 
us part.’ In our case, the awful truth 
was revealed the second Sunday of our 
honeymoon when my deeply religious 
spouse intentionally by-passed the final 
town in which we could hear Mass. 
Since a situation such as this constitutes 
a shaky relationship in other aspects of 
marriage also, I am_ convinced that 
“tis better to have loved and lost’ than 
spend the remainder of one’s life with 
a hypocrite. 
N. N. Anon.” 
e 


All-American Girl 


“I am a high school student and I 
tread your fine magazine. I am particu- 
larly interested in your articles on segre- 
gation, interracial marriage, etc. I attend 
a mixed parochial school, and my best 
friend is a colored girl. And what’s more, 
I’m proud of it. Through her I’ve come 
tc know many colored people, and I’ve 
found all of them nice, good-living, very 
respectable people. As far as inter-racial 
marriage is concerned, if two people of 
different races are in love and want to 
get married, it certainly takes a narrow- 
minded person to look upon this as in- 
decent. The solution to prejudice is more 
magazines like yours, and a better un- 
derstanding of colored people as indi- 
viduals. If you print this, many people 
may think I am colored; so, just for the 
record, I’m not. 


Philadelphia, Penna. L.K.S.” 
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Kind Words 


“THE LIGUORIAN is all you claimed 
and more. Like many others, I suppose, 
I subscribed merely for charity’s sake; 
but I now find I am greatly in need of 
just such material as it contains. My on- 
ly wish is that it had more and more 
pages. My copies will be circulated 
among friends and then left in public 
places where others may pick it up and 
benefit from it. 
Saginaw, Mich. W. H.” 


“Each time the reader reaches the 
conclusion that this time THE LiGuor- 
1AN format has been improved to the 
point where no further improvement is 
possible, he invariably finds (one day 
without warning) that another change 
has taken place — and as always, for the 
better! Your new cover is artistic. Just 
to look at the cover makes the sub- 
scriber anxious to open the magazine 
and begin reading immediately. Because 
my favorite section is Readers Retort, 
I immediately glanced at that part of 
the magazine to see if any changes had 
taken place there. I was struck at once 
by the new method of titling before the 
letters. The expansion of the Book Lov- 
er’s Department is one of the best im- 
provements of all. I could go on in- 
definitely but the longer I spend on this 
letter, the longer the delay before I can 
read the rest of the magazine, so just 
let me say ‘Congratulations!’ 
Philadelphia, Penna. XS. We 


“I thank the patient I met in the hos- 
pital who gave THE LIGUORIAN to me, 
saying it was not worth-while reading. 
He has since fallen away from his Cath- 
olic faith. Keep on with your good work. 
Oak Park, Iil. Mrs. H.” 
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JOHN N. McCormick, C.SS.R. 
JOHN A. TREINEN, C.SS.R. 


THE MASS IS MINE 


If the Mass is to be a benefit to us, 
if the merits and fruits of Calvary 
are to be applied to us, we must 


have some part in the Mass. 


AYBE you recall the Negro 
M spiritual, Were you there when 
they crucified my Lord? Were you 
there when they nailed him to a tree? 
This is surely a good question. For 
the redemption of mankind was 
brought about by an act of Christ. 
That act was His sacrifice, His death 
on the cross. He performed this act 
alone and only once, on Good Friday 
afternoon, in April of the year 33. 

At three o’clock on that Good 
Day, all the world should have drop- 
ped to its knees and cried out: “We 
adore Thee, O Christ, and we praise 
Thee, because by Thy holy cross 
Thou hast redeemed the world.” 


Application of Merits 


HE far more important question 
for us who missed that death, 
who did not witness that act of sac- 
rifice, is: “How can Calvary with 
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its redeeming power mean redemp- 
tion to us? How can the body which 
was broken, and the blood which was 
shed in A. D. 33 be of any value and 
profit to us in A.D. 1956?” And the 
all-important, though all-easy answer 
is — through the Mass! 

For the Mass is not only a memo- 
rial of the heroic death of Christ; it 
is not only the unbloody representa- 
tion of that divine sacrifice; it is also 
and supremely the application to us 
now of the merits that were gained 
then. 


However, if the Mass is to be a 
benefit to us, if the merits and fruits 
of Calvary are to be applied to us, 
we must have some part in the Mass. 

This fact stands out clearly in hu- 
man organizations; only those who 
actually contribute to an enterprise 
can actually draw dividends or bene- 
fits from the organization. If I want 
a share in the profits of the First Na- 
tional Bank, I must invest in it. If I 
want dividends from General Motors, 
I must buy stocks in that corporation. 

If I want to profit from the teach- 
ing of a university, I must apply my 
energy to study. If I want to build up 
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my muscles on the field or on the 
court I must join the team and play 
the game. 

In other words, if I want to take 
out, I must first put in, and the 
amount that I draw out is measured 
by the degree of my cooperation with 
the activities of the organization. In- 
active members, dead members or 
dead partners are soon struck from 
the books. They fail to gather bene- 
fits because they fail to participate in 
the work which alone can produce 
these benefits. 


Partnership of Prayer 


OW the Mass is a corporation, a 
N partnership of perfect prayer. For 
the Mass is not only the sacrifice of 
the physical Christ in an unbloody 
manner, but it is also the sacrifice of 
the whole Christ, that is, head and 
members. Let us try to understand 
this tremendous mystery; for it is a 
mystery in which Christ and we, His 
Church, are linked to do glory io 
God in the highest — to bring salva- 
tion to us the lowest. The Mass does 
not belong exclusively to Christ 
alone, for He gave it to His Church. 
It is therefore the sacrifice not only 
of the Vine — but of the Vine and 
the branches. 

On the cross Christ offered to the 
Father in death the human nature He 
had taken from Mary. As Priest He 
offered that human nature in repara- 
tion for the sins of men. Hence that 
human nature can never suffer, can 
never die again. For after His ascen- 
sion, that nature entered into its re- 
ward beyond nails and spear and 
blood. His office as Priest and Sac- 
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rificer can continue only if He takes 
other human natures to Himself. 

And that is just what Christ has 
done. 


A head of the Church, He has 
called others to Himself. By 
baptism He has given them the right 
to worship God with Him. By priestly 
ordination He has specially appointed 
some as priests to consecrate, to sac- 
rifice in His Name: to do what He 
had done at the Last Supper. 

“As a great patriot in time of a 
national crisis seeks not only to offer 
his own life for the sake of his coun- 
try, but also strives to rally others to 
himself, that through their corporate 
unselfishness the whole nation might 
be preserved, so He, the glorified 
Christ in Heaven, seeks the enlist- 
ment of you and me and all of us, 
under His headship, that we may of- 
fer ourselves with His offering on the 
cross to win triumph of other Cal- 
varies, even as He!” 


The Mystical Body 


i this doctrine seems strange and 
novel it is because we have for- 
gotten what it means to be a Christian 
and a Catholic; forgotten that the 
glorified Christ in heaven has incor- 
porated unto Himself a Mystical 
Body which is the Church, a body 
which we constitute by being its mem- 
bers. 

Our Divine Saviour Himself re- 
vealed this beautiful oneness of our- 
selves with Him as He left the supper 
room. Walking with His apostles to- 
ward the Garden of Olives, He must 
have passed the luscious vineyards 
along the way. Pointing out the vines 
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and the clinging branches, strong, 
sturdy, He said to them: “Abide in 
Me and I in you. As the branch can- 
not bear fruit of itself unless it abide 
in the vine, so neither can you unless 
you abide in Me. I am the vine and 
you are the branches; he that abideth 
in Me and I in Him, the same bear- 
eth much fruit; for without Me you 
can do nothing.” (Jno. 15/4) 


Christ is the vine; we are the 
branches. The vine and the branches 
form one plant, sharing the same life, 
working together to produce the fruit. 
As the branches depend for their life 
upon the vine, so we, the member- 
branches of Christ, live in Him, live 
with His divine life of grace, become 
united to Him and become one with 
Him. 


HATEVER belongs to the vine 

belongs also to the branches. 
As the vine and branches live one 
life through the vital stream of sap 
so do we live one life with Christ 
through the vital stream of sanctify- 
ing grace. 

St. Paul uses the expressive image 
of the body to impress upon us our 
close union with Christ: “Christ is 
the Head; we, the Church, are the 
members of His Body.” 


We know that our own bodies are 
made up of millions of cells. All these 
cells live the same life as the body 
and are fed on the same food. They 
are one in and with the body. Now 
Christ’s Mystical Body, the Church, 
is made up of millions of cells: all 
those beings who are destined to live 
His divine life of grace. We, then, 
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STAY ON THE JOB! 


We must be fully persuaded that, 
in order to save our souls, it is not 
enough to wish to save them; we 
must also use the means that have 
been given to us by Jesus Christ. 
Otherwise, if we fall into sin, it will 
not help us in the day of judgment 
to offer the excuse that the tempta- 
tions were great, and we were weak; 
for God has given us the means to 
Overcome every temptation through 
His grace. And if we do not take ad- 
vantage of the helps God has given 
us and are overcome by. temptation, 
the fault will be our own. 

All men desire to save their souls; 
but because many do not make use 
of the means of salvation, they are 
lost. 

St. Alphonsus 








“being many, are one body in Christ.” 
(Rom. 12/5) 

Now this sublime revelation about 
Christ and ourselves holds especially 
true in the Mass, for there above all 
we are one with Christ in His Mys- 
tical Body. Think what a grandeur 
this truth brings to us. Christ is with 
us in all we do and with us particular- 
ly in prayer — in the perfect prayer 
of the Mass. The Divine Father see- 
ing us at Mass, sees not mere human 
beings but He sees His only Son, He 
sees Christ. And we are with Him, 
especially when He ascends the altar 
in the twentieth century, to offer the 
sacrifice of the Mass. Whether we 
are conscious of it or not, we are in 
the Mass. We have a part in this 
partnership of prayer. 
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Christ Does Not Act Alone 


N A real, though secondary sense, 

then, the faithful offer the sacri- 
fice of the Mass because they are one 
with Christ. Christ acts as first Priest, 
as Head. Then the ordained priest on 
earth is the official, visible minister 
of Christ and of the Church, while 
the faithful, through baptism which 
enrolls them in Christ’s priesthood, 
co-offer with the priest and with 
Christ. Hence in the Mass, Christ 
does not act alone. We act and offer 
with Him in virtue of our oneness 
with Him in the Mystical Body. 


However, not every individual 
member of the Church has the same 
part in the holy sacrifice. Nor is the 
share in the benefits or fruits equal 
for all members. Some receive more, 
others less. Some contribute more di- 
rectly and proximately in the offering. 
Others contribute more remotely. 


The priest naturally holds the first 
place as offerer because of the dig- 
nity of his office. He was chosen by 
God as Aaron was to be the official, 
visible spokesman for God and for 
His people. And even though his pri- 
vate character or personal merit is 
unworthy in the eyes of men, still as 
priest at the altar he wears the offi- 
cial robes, the official dignity of Jesus 
Christ, the High Priest. And even 
though his prayers and actions at the 
altar avail him nothing, if he is griev- 
ously unworthy, still through his 
hands, unworthy and unclean though 
they be, the Heavenly Father applies 
to those who are worthy, the benefits 
and fruits of His Son. 
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Other Offerers 


EXT in the order of offerers of 
the sacrifice are those who by 
providing the elements of the sacri- 
fice, and by making provision for the 
support of the clergy, enable them 
to offer the sacrifice. 

Formerly the faithful supplied the 
priests with the elements actually 
needed for their human support and 
for the divine worship. They brought 
bread and wine and other gifts. They 
furnished the food and clothing and 
shelter for their priests, since the law 
forbade the clergy to support them- 
selves by trade or commerce. Grad- 
ually, however, as living conditions 
changed, the offerings of the faithful 
were given in the form of money. 


Wherefore, now, all who contribute 
in money or in kind to the support 
and upkeep of the church, to the 
vestments and sacred vessels and to 
all those things needed for the sacri- 
fice have a special active part as of- 
ferers in all the Masses offered by 
their priest. However, with regard to 
any particular Mass, the foremost 
place among all who take part with 
the priest in the sacrifice, is held by 
the one who most directly provides 
for the particular celebration by giv- 
ing the stipend fixed by law. For it 
is the stipend for any particular Mass 
that takes the place of the gifts that 
were formerly made. 

Earliest Church history verifies the 
fact that those who made these gifts 
or gave their equivalent in money, 
were to be considered as having a 
real part in the offering of the sacri- 
fice — as being truly co-offerers with 
the priest. 
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Sacrifice of the Whole Church 


INALLY, as co-offerers, though 
F in a lesser degree, are all those 
who are present, who are attending 
the Mass: the ministers at the altar, 
the servers in the sanctuary, the 
chanters in the choir and the faithful 
in the pews. Even those who are ab- 
sent for a good reason, if they are 
present in heart and mind, share as 
co-offerers with the priest. For the 
Mass is the offering, the sacrifice of 
the whole Church, of the physical 
Christ and His mystical members. 


In every sacrifice of the Mass, 
then, no matter whether the officiat- 
ing priest be with or without a con- 

gregation, no matter whether he 
" celebrates in the desert-wastes of Af- 
rica or among the multitudes that fill 
St. Peter’s in Rome, it is we, the 
Church, as one body with Christ, 
who offer the sacrifice. The Mass is 
ours. It is my Mass, for it is my of- 
fering and yours with Christ. 

Never attend Mass, then, as though 
it were someone else’s prayer and 





sacrifice. Never attend Mass as you 
would a play in which others are the 
actors and you only a passive spec- 
tator. In this divine drama of prayer 
and sacrifice you are an actor. You 
play a role second only to that of 
Christ, — no, not second, but a role 
that is one with His. 

Be reminded of this startling truth 
when the priest at the altar turns to 
you and says with open arms of wel- 
come in the person of Christ, open 
arms that embrace each of us into the 
oneness of Christ’s Mystical Body: 
“The Lord is with you.” 


y*® Christ is with you and you 
are with Him; and it is your sac- 
rifice. Think of this when you hear 
the priest again in the person of 
Christ call out to you: “Let us pray!” 
For you and Christ must pray to- 
gether just as you are one body to- 
gether. The priest is not one man at 
the altar, he is Christ and Christ is 
telling and begging you to realize 
your part in this divine sacrifice. The 
Mass is our prayer and our sacrifice 
as well as Christ’s. 


Spoiled Children 


Emmanuel Magazine reports this appraisal of Catholics’ attitude toward 
their Church: “Catholics take their Church for granted. We even take Our 
Lord in the tabernacle for granted. But you mustn’t be too hard on us. All 
children take their home and their father for granted. We are spoiled children.” 

There is much truth in this analysis, states The Catholic Messenger, yet 
it is quite evident that we should not be satisfied to have it remain too true, 
too long. We should remember that when children insist upon demonstrating 
too evidently and too revoltingly the fact that they are spoiled, they usually 
earn for themselves the unflattering title of “brats.” 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


Question about Rhythm 


ROBLEM: We have been told that 

it is wrong to practice rhythm for 
an indefinite period of time unless there 
is some such reason as ill-health, poverty 
and the like. Now suppose a person does 
not have such a reason, but children make 
both parents nervous, and they would 
prefer to do charitable work for other 
people who like large families. Also sup- 
pose that they want to be independent 
and to send their two children to the best 
Catholic schools rather than have more 
children. There are a thousand ways of 
helping others. Is it not lawful to use 
rhythm indefinitely to avoid having more 
than two children, so as to be able to help 
those who are in need? It is so hard for 
us to know what is the right thing in this 
matter. 


OLUTION: As Pope Pius XII clearly 
stated, there must be a serious rea- 
son for practicing rhythm, especially for 
an indefinite period of time. There is a 
good reason for practicing it for a year 
or two after a baby is born, so that a 
wife may recover her strength and the 
family be reasonably spaced. But it re- 
quires some very special reason to adopt 
the practice as a possible means of lim- 
iting one’s family to only two children. 
If the couple involved in the above 
problem are both so nervous and emotion- 
ally unstable that this amounts to a real 
iJIness, or a real unfitness for taking care 
oi more than two children, it could be 
said that they have a reason for practic- 
ing rhythm. Ill-health does not mean on- 
ly such conditions as heart trouble and 
the like, but also mental and emotional 
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Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


abnormalities as well. We suspect that the 
couple here involved would not want to 
list themselves as neurotics or as emo- 
tionally abnormal. 


URELY the desire for independence 
S and for freedom from responsibility, 
even when accompanied by the wish to 
help others financially, is not in itself a 
good reason for the indefinite practice of 
rhythm. Nor is the desire to lavish the 
best of material and educational ad- 
vantages on one or two children, a good 
reason for trying by rhythm never to 
have any more children. We are bound to 
practice only such charity toward others 
as is possible in conformity with the ful- 
fillment of the duties of our own state 
in life. When two people marry, they ded- 
icate themselves primarily to raising a 
family of their own, not to helping other 
families. And experience proves that the 
most charitable of mothers and fathers 
are those who are not shirking the duty 
of having a family of their own. More- 
over, the desire to give the best of every- 
thing to two children is a selfish reason 
for not wanting any more children. It is 
a part of the propaganda of pagan pro- 
moters of birth-control. 


E REPEAT, however, that if the 

parents are, by objective standards, 
mentally and emotionally unfitted to take 
care of more than two children, they 
would have one of the serious reasons for 
continuing with rhythm. The real prob- 
lem is to distinguish such a state from 
selfishness. The prudent thing to do would 
be to lay the case before a confessor and 
abide by his decision. 
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JOHN E. DOHERTY, C.SS.R. 


THE MARTYRS OF 
NAGASAKI (ID 


HE martyrdoms at Nagasaki did 

not stop the spread of the faith 

but seemed only to give it impetus 

even though the laws against Chris- 
tians were never abrogated. 

The next persecution, under Ieyasu, 
was occasioned by the conflict of 
Catholic and Protestant powers in 
Japan. Up to this time Portugal and 
Spain had practically a monopoly on 
Japanese trade and there were only 
Catholic missions; but one day a 
Dutch ship landed, or was ship- 
wrecked on the Japanese coast and 
on the ship was an Englishman 
named Will Adams. This one man 
was able to frustrate all attempts of 
the Portuguese to prevent Dutch trad- 
ing with Japan. He won the confi- 
dence of Ieyasu and succeeded in 
convincing him that the Portuguese 
and Spanish sought nothing less than 
the eventual conquest of Japan. 


As a result, Ieyasu became friend- 
ly to the Dutch and the English, but 
burned with fury at the Catholic 
countries, including all their mission- 
aries. The upshot was a decree of 
total exile which was enforced when 
foreign Christians, including priests 
and missionaries, were brought to 
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The Church in Japan has had its 
crucifixion, Now, it seems, it will 


have its resurrection. 


Nagasaki, sent forth on ships to their 
own land and the great door of Japan 
slammed behind them. 


HAT about the Japanese 
Christians now left without 
priests? Their lot was to become in- 
creasingly hard. Ieyasu refrained from 
shedding blood, but his son, Hidetada, 
in a very short reign slew more Chris- 
tians than all the other shoguns, and 
under his orders fifty-six more mar- 
tyrs died at Nagasaki. Of these, half 
were missionaries who had remained 
secretly in Japan, while the other 
twenty-two were Japanese, some of 
them not yet baptized; men, women 
and children who had harbored the 
priests. 


TYPES OF TORTURE 

RUELEST of the shoguns, how- 
ever, was Iemitsu who succeed- 

ed Hitedata and was infuriated by 
the eagerness of Christians to die for 
their faith. Iemitsu aimed not at kill- 
ing Christians but torturing them to 
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force them to apostatize; and he went 
about it systematically. Any suspect- 
ed Christians were forced to tread on 
the crucifix and on religious icons or 
images of the Blessed Virgin, and 
when Dutch ships arrived at Japanese 
ports, it is said that even the sailors 
and the merchants had to tread on 
the images before being allowed on 
shore. ; 
Professional informers were paid 
by Iemitsu to spy on suspected Cath- 
olics, yet the most unbearable of all 
his devices was the tsurushi which 
was the forerunner of the brain-wash- 
ing devices now used by the Soviet 
Union. The victim’s body and legs 
were tightly tied with a rope. His 
feet were fastened to a rack and his 
body lowered head first into a ditch 
up to his waist, and wounds opened 
at his temples to prevent circulatory 
obstruction so that life and agony 
would thus be prolonged. Countless 
martyrs endured this torture in un- 
speakable agony day and night for 
weeks before death mercifully came. 
The result of all this cruelty was 
a Christian rebellion. It was better, 
Catholics said, to die in battle than 
to be cut down one by one and in the 
end be visited with such torture that 
they might apostatize. In the great 
Shimbara Rebellion, 30,000 Christian 
peasants revolted against Iemitsu and 
holed up in a fortress to await his 
oncoming army of 100,000 soldiers. 
The battle ended when every single 
Christian was slain, but there was al- 
so little left of Iemitsu’s army. The 
holocaust burned itself into the mem- 
ory both of the shoguns and the 
Christians and henceforth Christianity 
was a wholly underground practice. 
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BAN AGAINST CHRISTIANS 
S THE face of Japan hardened, 
soon even the ships of Protes- 
tant nations stopped going there, but 
the Portuguese were the last to give 
up. In 1640 a ship set out to Naga- 
saki from Goa with a crew of sixty- 
one persons, most of them ambassa- 
dors of good will. When they landed 
they were immediately seized and al- 
most all were beheaded because they 
refused to apostatize. 


A Japanese junk slowly made its 
way back with a crew of thirteen 
survivors and these sailors brought 
back with them a message from the 
Japanese: “So long as the sun warms 
the earth, let no Christian be bold 
enough to set foot in Japan, but let 
all know that if King Philip himself 
contravene this prohibition, he shal! 
pay for it with his head.” 

Still, some Christian missionaries 
stole into Japan from time to time 
disguised as Japanese merchants, but 
they and their history were swallowed 
up behind that sealed door. 

One, whose story is now known, 
was Father John Baptist Sidotti who 
entered Japan as a newly ordained 
priest fired with zeal to preserve the 
faith of the Catholics, but he was 
immediately discovered and thrown 
into prison where he spent all his life 
till he became a very old man. Even 
then when he tried to convert his 
jailer he was thrown into a damp 
dungeon and left to die. 


THE DOOR OPENS 

HEN Commodore Perry and 

the United States at last pried 

the door open again the history of 
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some of these martyrs came to light 
and it was also discovered that even 
three years before the crypto-Chris- 
tians came to Father Pettit-jean, sev- 
eral of their families in Nagasaki had 
had all their goods confiscated and 
been forced into exile. 


Thus in the beginning Father Bern- 
ard worked secretly among the Jap- 
anese, but it was inevitable that the 
authorities would one day hear of 
the 14,000 Catholics he found still 
surviving in Japan. The Emperor who 
had now regained power did hear of 
them and ordered 3,000 of them de- 
ported. This time, however, the 
_United States, England and France 
protested vehemently and such was 
their influence that at last freedom of 
religion came to Christians in Japan. 


Now came the era of peace for 
nearly seventy years when Japan fell 
in love with the West and in partic- 
ular with the United States. American 
churches, hospitals, schools, banks 
and markets rose in the larger cities 
as missionaries from the various Prot- 
estant Churches, doctors and teachers 
as well as bankers and business men 
poured into Japan from this country. 

It was a time of great opportunity 
for Protestantism and though in the 
beginning they made no converts, 
suddenly the process of education 
paid off handsomely, and Japanese 
Protestants came to be more numer- 
ous than Catholics. 


Then, just as suddenly Japan re- 
acted like a woman scorned against 
the assumed superiority of the Amer- 
ican way of life. A fanatical nation- 
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alist clique came into power in 1931 
and steered the Japanese toward 
Pearl Harbor and the War. 


IME will show how deep-rooted 

is Protestant Christianity in 
Japan and whether it is too closely 
identified with the American way of 
life. 

But what the atomic bomb clearly 
demonstrated to the Japanese is the 
fact that Christian ideals and the 
American way of life are not identical. 

It may well be that the atomic 
bomb was the severest blow to Chris- 
tianity in Japan, since in the begin- 
ning the faith came from the West. 
In this country horror of the bomb 
and its implications accounts for an 
awakening of the religious instinct in 
American secular colleges today, yet 
to really understand what kind of 
weapon it is, one needs to see it as 
the Japanese do. 


HERO OF NAGASAKI 
CATHOLIC doctor from the 
community at Nagasaki has 
awakened the consciences of many 
with his descriptions of the spiritual 
toll taken by the bomb. This is Dr. 
Paul Takashi Nagai, who led surviv- 
ing Catholics in heroic works of 
mercy at Nagasaki after the bomb 
fell. Dr. Paul died last year decorated 
by the Pope and known throughout 
the world as the Saint of the Atom 
Bomb. 

On his death-bed he wrote these 
words to those who ask about the 
bomb: “Do they understand, have 
they investigated what it does to the 
heart and conscience and mind of 
those who survive? Do they have any 
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knowledge of our society. of spiritual 
bankrupts, now striving lamely to 
function as a community? We of 
Nagasaki cannot escape the heart- 
rending remorseful memories. We 
carry deep in our hearts, every one 
of us, stubborn, unhealing wounds. 
... It is the spiritual wreckage, which 
the visitor to Nagasaki’s wastes does 
not see, that is indeed beyond repair.” 

The late Henry L. Stimson whom 
President Roosevelt had placed in 
charge of the bomb project describes 
the steps leading to the dropping of 
the bomb in an article published af- 
terwards in HARPER’S MAGA- 
ZINE. Roosevelt gave the go-ahead 
to the project when it was feared 
that Hitler would make the bomb 
and use it, and this country spent a 
fabulous sum of money to perfect 
the bomb first. Meanwhile, an ad- 
visory group of statesmen, diplomats, 
educators and scientists worked out 
the problems that would inevitably 
arise from the use of the bomb. 


T WAS early foreseen that the 

bomb could not be used against 
Germany, so the project pointed to 
Japan and the two cities marked for 
obliteration were the strategic cities 
of the Japanese army and navy, Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. The purpose of 
dropping the bomb was to end the 
war with Japan quickly and thus save 
hundreds of thousands of American 
lives. To effect this the committee 
decided that no detailed warning 
should be given and that it should 
be dropped directly on these cities. 

Thus, the world heard one morn- 
ing in August, 1945, that Hiroshima 
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had been blasted from the face of 
the earth. In Nagasaki the Christian 
community together with their fellow- 
citizens heard of some terrible ex- 
plosion that had taken place in the 
distant city, but they went innocently 
about their business and three days 
later they and Nagasaki were no 
more. 


IRONIC COINCIDENCE 


N August 14, the United States 
accepted the total surrender of 
Japan and many saw a coincidence in 
this date, but for those who are 
searching for such things there is also 
an ironic coincidence between Naga- 
saki’s destruction and the date of 
Commodore Perry’s reception a cen- 
tury before. 

Nothing the Japanese have learned 
since about the dropping of the bomb 
has restored their confidence in the 
United States as a Christian nation. 
Today it is often debated whether 
the dropping of the bomb might have 
been justified on moral grounds, but 
as Mr. Stimson describes the discus- 
sions before the dropping of the 
bomb, there is a chilling absence of 
any such moral consideration. 


Apparently no one broached the 
subject of God’s Providence, but the 
argument that won unanimous con- 
sent of those who made the decision 
to drop the bomb was the fact that 
it was the only effective way of end- 
ing the war quickly. That the end 
justifies the means is a moral prin- 
ciple implicitly assumed by American 
society today in many of the crucial 
moral problems of family life and 
the result is a vast corruption of so- 
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ciety at its roots, but it is particularly 
tragic that the acceptance of this prin- 
ciple should have brought the war 
in which so many young Americans 
died for Christian ideals to a close on 
a note so completely pagan. 


S FOR Japanese Catholics, how- 
ever, the war and the bomb 

once again prove how deeply Cath- 
olic they are. A century ago western 
missionaries were thrilled as they un- 
earthed the hidden communities of 
Japanese Catholics and in each in- 
stance the Japanese put to them three 
questions: “Do you honor the Virgin 
Mary? Are you celibate? Do you obey 
the Pope?” Now once again these 
communities demonstrate dramatical- 
ly that they are truly Catholic and 
not tied to any nation, nor are they 
scandalized by aberrations in faith or 
morals of any one Christian country. 


& 


Though the largest Catholic com- 
munity consisting of 8,500 persons 
was completely wiped out by the bomb 
at Nagasaki, the Church had grown 
back to its pre-war size within two 
years afterwards. Six years later, in 
1953, while Protestant missionary ef- 
fort was completely disrupted and dis- 
organized, the Church was increasing 
by 60,000. This was an increase of 
10,000 a year greater than at any 
time since the era of St. Francis him- 
self. 

e 

S THE stunning effects of the 

bomb wear off, moreover, there 
is a growing spirit of joy and hope 
among Japanese Catholics that con- 
trasts with the mood of pessimism 
and despair of many in the West. Af- 
ter all, the Church in Japan has had 
its crucifixion; now, one feels, it will 
have its resurrection. 


& 


Congregation in Boats 


There is something unusually touching about the story of the Pakistan con- 
verts to Catholicism as related in The Transcript. During the recent devastating 
floods in that country, they not only made their way to church in flimsy boats, 
but also heard Mass while remaining in these boats. Water covered all but the 
raised platform on which the altar stood, and the worshippers, having brought 
their boats within the church, could not leave them. Our Lord, during His 
earthly life, was used to people in boats; so much of that life was passed near 
the Sea of Galilee among poor fisherfolk who were also familiar with the 
destructive fury of the elements. That these poor people of Pakistan should 
gather about the Eucharistic Christ in their little boats is poignantly indicative 
of the strength of their faith and their love of the Mass. 


Taking It on the Chin 


A man who suffers adversity and reacts in the proper way to that adversity 
has developed his character in such a way that he has achieved a net asset, 
so that in the long run he has been fully as benefited as though he had good 
fortune. Good or bad fortune is relatively unimportant. It is only man’s reac- 
tion to the good or bad fortune that counts. 
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Starvation amid Surpluses 


By a strange and sad paradox in 
this modern world, half the world 
has so much food that people don’t 
know what to do with it, while the 
other half subsists on starvation levels. 

The situation was dramatized re- 
cently by Father Frederick A. Mc- 
Guire, executive secretary of the Mis- 
sion Secretariate, in an address to the 
Dayton Council on World Affairs. 

“Fifty-two per cent of our fellow- 
men go to bed hungry every night,” 
the priest said, “while we permit to 
rot in government store houses al- 
most 7 billion dollars worth of food 
at a daily storage cost of a million 
dollars.” 


We submit that there is something 
wrong with that picture. In some way, 
somehow, God’s generosity to men 
is being abused. 

We are well aware of the strong 
arguments which can be brought up 
against making all our surplus food 
available on the world market. Prices 
would come crashing down, with 
calamitous results to the world econ- 
omy. 

There is, however, a law of charity 
which also must be taken into ac- 
count. St. John the Apostle might 
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have been speaking of this very state 
of affairs when he wrote long ago in 
his first epistle: 

“He who has the goods of this 
world and sees his brother in need 
and closes his heart to him, how does 
the love of God abide in him?” 

May not this question be asked of 
nations as well as of individuals? 


The N.C.W.C. Catholic Relief 
Services and other similar groups 
have made a beginning in the distri- 
bution of food to the hungry of for- 
eign lands. But the need is very great, 
and the volume of charity must be 
very great to meet it. Surely, in some 
way, means can be found of distribut- 
ing more of our vast surpluses among 
the very poor of this world. Surely 
this is a worthwhile project to urge 
upon the nation’s legislators. 

To act thus would be to love our 
neighbor “not in word, neither with 
the tongue, but in deed and in truth.” 


Ticket to Heaven 


Mention has been made in a pre- 
vious issue of THE LIGUORIAN of the 
Apostolate to Assist the Dying. This 
group has its headquarters at St. Clare 
Convent, Cincinnati, Ohio, which is 
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also the primary source of the famous 
“My Daily Prayer” cards composed 
by the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. J. 
Markham. 

This year the apostolate celebrates 
its 25th anniversary, and considering 
it to be of tremendous value and im- 
portance, we think it appropriate to 
call the apostolate to the attention of 
our readers once more. 


The following excerpt from a let- 
ter shows dramatically what the apos- 
tolate can accomplish: 

“T thought I might tell you briefly 
how, within a few days, that prayer 
helped a dying man to be converted. 
The man, a relative of my friend, had 
been uninterested in any religion ali 
his life. He was 68 years old. Recent- 
ly, when I visited him in the hospital 
with his niece and saw him suffering 
so with cancer of the throat, I de- 
cided to ask his niece to read this 
prayer to him during his last days. I 
had only the one folder with the pray- 
er on it, so I typed a copy for her 
and told her it was for the help of one 
of any faith. She read it to him and 
he cried, and since he could not talk, 
he motioned her to leave it with him. 
He read it every day for a week. Two 
days before he died, he asked for a 
priest and was baptized and received 
extreme unction.” 


To die in the love and friendship 
of God — in the “state of grace” — 
is always an indispensable requisite 
for eternal salvation. The little prayer 
card distributed by the apostolate 
helps people — Catholic or non- 
Catholic — to do just that. It con- 
tains all the acts necessary for salva- 
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tion, faith, hope, love and perfect 
contrition. Used sincerely, this prayer 
will bring anyone, with faith and 
good will, into the state of grace. 

For a Catholic, of course, the ap- 
propriate sacraments must, if possi- 
ble, be received; otherwise the sincer- 
ity of such a one would immediately 
be suspect. For dying non-Catholics 
the prayer may serve as an expression 
of the baptism of desire, and in many 
recorded cases it has led to the gift 
of true faith coming to them in their 
last days. 


Some six million of the prayer 
cards have been distributed from the 
central office of the apostolate, and 
have penetrated into all corners of 
the world. The good sisters of St. 
Clare convent are interested in only 
one thing, that more and more copies 
of the prayer reach an ever greater 
number of people, so that more and 
more may die in the grace of God and 
confidence in His mercy. 


This surely is a noble crusade, and 
readers are invited to share in it. 

For further information write to: 

Markham Prayer Card Apostolate 

60 Compton Road 

Cincinnati 15, Ohio 





When success turns a man’s 
head, it always leaves him look- 
ing in the wrong direction. 


+ 

It isn’t the rooster’s early ris- 
ing that makes him unpopular; 
it's the way he is continually 
talking about it. 
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Explanation of the Prayers of the Mass 


By St. Alphonsus 
Selected and Edited by 
John P. Schaefer, C.SS.R. 


ET us pray: Instructed by Thy 
Saving precepts. . . . By these 
words the Church militant introduces 
the Lord’s Prayer into the Canon of 
the Mass. Regarding herself as en- 
tirely composed of sinners, she con- 
siders herself unworthy to call God 
her Father. With such sentiments of 
humility she places the seven peti- 
tions of the Our Father upon the lips 
of the priest, who recites them in the 
name of the faithful. She protests 
that she dares to address this prayer 
to God only because He Himself has 
commanded her to do so. 


Thus does the Church teach us 
that we may present these seven peti- 
tions to God, because it is pleasing 
to Him and He Himself has given us 
the command. The petitions of the 
Our Father do, in fact, contain the 
whole economy of our salvation. But 
we are so miserable and our minds 
are so bound down by things of earth 
that we do not know what graces we 
should ask of God. Taking pity upon 
us, Jesus Christ has composed a pray- 
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5. The Pater Noster 


er and placed it upon our lips, that 
creatures might know how to address 
their Creator. He instructs us to say: 


UR Father, Who art in heaven. 

The apostle, St. John, declares: 
“Behold, what manner of charity the 
Father has bestowed upon us that we 
should be called, and should be the 
sons of God.” It is only the height of 
love which could force God to adopt 
us creatures as His children. But such 
is the immense grace which the Son 
of God has obtained for us by be- 
coming man. The Creator has adopted 
His creatures as His children and 
wishes that we should address to 
Him, with the confidence of children, 
these seven petitions of the Our 
Father: 


ALLOWED be Thy name... . 

God cannot possess a greatet 
sanctity than that which He possesses 
from all eternity, because He is in- 
finite. What we ask in this petition, 
therefore, is simply that God may 
make His holy name known every- 
where. That He may make Himself 
loved by all men: by unbelievers, who 
know Him not; by heretics, who do 
not know Him properly; and by sin- 
ners, who know Him, but do not 
love Him. 
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HY kingdom come. .. . God ex- 
ercises two kinds of dominion 
over our souls: the dominion of grace 
and that of glory. In this petition we 
ask for both. That is, that the grace 
of God might so reign among us in 
this life, that it might so direct and 
govern us, that we may one day be 
judged worthy of glory, and may have 
the happiness of possessing God, and 
of being possessed by Him for all 
eternity. 


HY will be done on earth, as it 
is in heaven. . . . The whole 
perfection of a soul consists in the 
perfect accomplishment of the will of 
God, as is done by the blessed in 
heaven. Jesus Christ, therefore, wish- 
es us to ask the grace to accomplish 
the will of God upon earth, as the 
angels and saints accomplish it in 
heaven. 


IVE us this day our daily bread. 

. . . This is the text as it is to 

be found in the gospel according to 
St. Luke. We ask God for all of the 
temporal goods of which we stand in 
need to sustain our present life. The 
word “daily”, however, reminds us 
that we should request this type of 
goods with moderation, and accord- 
ing to the necessities of our life. But 
the word, “daily”, can also be under- 
stood in a spiritual sense, and it is in 
this sense that the gospel of St. Mat- 
thew interprets it, “Give us this day 
our supersubstantial bread.” By this 
supersubstantial bread we. must un- 
derstand Jesus Christ giving Himself 
to us in Holy Communion. We ask 
this heavenly bread every day, Give 
us this day, for every good Christian 
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should communicate every day, if 
not actually, at least spiritually and 
in desire. 


ND forgive us our trespasses, as 
Al we forgive those who trespass 
against us. . . . That we might eat 
worthily of this heavenly bread, we 
must be free from mortal sin, or at 
least be washed free of it by the blood 
of the Lamb in the sacrament of pen- 
ance. I say, “free from mortal sin.” 
But it must be observed that if any- 
one should communicate with an ac- 
tual affection for some venial sin, he 
could not be said to communicate 
without offering some indignity to 
Our Lord — at least if he communi- 
cates often. 


ND lead us not into temptation. 
al . .. How are we to understand 
these words? Does God at times 
tempt us — does He lead us into 
temptation? No! For St. James says: 
“God is not a tempter of evils, and 
He tempts no man.” This text must 
be understood in the same manner 
as the following words of Isaias: 
“Blind the heart of this people. . . 
lest they see.” God never blinds any 
sinner, He may often, however, re- 
fuse to grant to some, in punishment 
for their ingratitude, the light which 
He would have granted had they re- 
mained faithful and grateful. When 
God, therefore, is said to make any- 
one blind, it is meant that He with- 
holds the light of His grace. 

This, then, is the sense of the pray- 
er, and lead us not into temptation. 
We ask God not to permit us to be 
found in those occasions of sin in 
which we might fall. We should, 
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therefore, always watch and pray, as 
the Lord exhorts us to do, that we 
may not fall into temptation. To enter 
into temptation means the same as to 
find one’s self in the danger of falling 
into sin. We should, then, often say 
to God: “Lord, lead us not into 
temptation.” 


UT deliver us from evil. ... 
B From three types of evils we 
should ask the Lord to deliver us: 
the temporal evils of the body, the 
spiritual evils of the soul and the 
eternal evils of the next life. As for 
the temporal evils of this life, we must 
always be disposed to receive with 
resignation those which God sends 
us for the good of our souls — such 
as poverty, sickness, and desolation. 
When we ask God to deliver us from 
temporal evils we should always do 
so on condition that they are not nec- 
essary or useful for the salvation of 
our souls. 

The true evils from which we 
should unconditionally pray to be 
delivered are spiritual evils — sins: 
for they are the cause of eternal evils. 
And let us always be convinced of 
this infallible truth, that in the present 
state of corrupt nature we cannot be 
saved unless we pass through the 
many tribulations with which this life 
is filled. 


The priest finishes the recitation 
of the Lord’s prayer with the word, 
Amen. He pronounces it in a low 
voice, for here he represents the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, Who is the foun- 
dation of all the divine promises. This 
word, in a sense, sums up all the 
petitions which have been made. The 
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repetition of these petitions pleases 
the Lord, for the more we pray to 
God, the more He will hear our 
prayers. The high and mighty people 
of this world are not pleased when 
they are subjected to repeated peti- 
tions. But such importunity is pleas- 
ing to God. For God wishes nothing 
more than that we should persevere 
in our prayers. 


Loser Takes All 


1 
| 
| l 
! | 
During a long cross-desert journey | 
one of the horses belonging to a pow- | 
erful Arab sheik died. He at once | 
| ordered that a horse be requisitioned | 
| from the next village they came to. 
Two horses were brought before him | 
for inspection at the next stop while | 
j the owners, reluctant to lose the | 
| horses, complained bitterly. Each 
| man declared that his horse was too | 
old and quite unsuitable for the | 
heik’s service. | 
| S. 
| “Let the horses race,” said the | 
| sheik. “I will take the winner.” 
| “But, Highness,” whispered one of 
Das ; | 
his staff, “that won’t settle it, for 
| er ; 
| neither owner will put his horse to 
| the test.” 
| “They will,” said the sheik. “Order | 
| each man to ride the horse belong- | 
ing to the other.” | 
j ing 
| Tid-bits | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
i | 
| | 
| | 


* * 


Watch out whenever you find your- 
self starting to strut. Today’s turkey 
often finds himself on the business 
end of tomorrow’s feather duster. 
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Conducted by Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 


Swift Victory Walter Farrell, O.P. 
Dominic Hughes, O.P. 

This is a popular and yet profound exposition of the role 
of the gifts of the Holy Spirit in the life of the Christian. The 
title, Swift Victory, emphasizes the quick and easy conquest 
of salvation and sanctification under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. The introductory chapter sets the background 
of the nature of sanctifying grace and the relation of the 
gifts to grace; the next seven chapters explain the doctrine 
and the practice of each of the gifts. The concluding chapter 
explains the activity of the gifts in heaven. This book was 
began by Father Farrell (Companion to the Summa) and 


finished after his death by a confrere, Father Dominic 


Hughes. Swift Victory is another example of the excellent 
books on spiritual topics that are being offered the laity and 
is unhesitatingly recommended to all who wish a better 
understanding of the Gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

(Sheed and Ward, $3.25.) 


Foundations of Thomistic Philosophy 


A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 


The famous French Dominican philosopher is interested 
in furnishing the average reader with an explanation of the 
basic elements of the philosophy of St. Thomas. To achieve 
this purpose he outlines the fundamental aspects of reality 
in language that reaches the man in the street. After laying 
down the foundation of philosophy with a chapter on being ® 
and our knowledge of being he discusses the various levels 
of being: God the Perfect Being, Created Being and Human 
Beings in themselves and their relationship to God. St. 
Thomas as a thinker comes to life in these simple yet pro- 
found pages of Father Sertillanges. A good introduction to 
philosophy for the beginner; a fine review for one who has 
been away from his books. 


(Templegate, $3.75.) 
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Pageant of the Popes John Farrow 
John Farrow, Hollywood producer, author and husband 
of actress, Maureen O'Sullivan, wrote the history of the 
popes over a long period of time that included his service 
in World War II. Written at the suggestion of the late Arch- 
bishop John J. Cantwell of Los Angeles, the Pageant of the 
Popes abridges and popularizes the classic History of the 
Popes by Ludwig von Pastor. A historical work that is not 
afraid to give proper place to the human failings of the 
papacy is now available in a paper bound edition. An ex- 

cellent popular history of the popes. 
(Catechetical Guild, $.50.) 





Say It with Stories Cyprian Truss, O.F.M., Cap. 

The veteran missionary and retreat master, Father Cyprian 
Truss has gathered a selection of stories for various occa- 
sions. Most of the stories are modern ones, told in a sprightly 
style and with a practical application for modern readers. 
Some are twice told, some are making their first appearance 
in print, but most of them are suitable for use by the busy 
preacher. A detailed table of contents makes for handy 
reference. 


(Wagner, $3.95.) 


Parents, Children and the Facts of Life 


Henry V. Sattler, C.SS.R. 
This manual for parents and teachers is the best theoret- 


ical and practical explanation of chastity for the young. A @ 
must book for those who have care of the young. 100,000 
copies are already in print. 
(Image Books, $.65.) 
Thomas Mary Harris and Cliff Roberts 


This is a charming little book for the very young about 
Frances, a girl of seven, Miss Stitch, a crabby dressmaker, 
Lynette, the bird and Thomas, the proud cat. 


(Sheed and Ward, $2.75.) 


Saints upon a Time Joan Windham 


Miss Windham, the author of the Six O’Clock Book of 
Sain's, continues her series with some little known saints. 
Well done short sketches for the young. 


(Sheed and Ward, $2.50.) 
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Catholic Social Doctrine Daniel A. O'Connor, C.S.U. 
This simple and clear exposition of the Catholic teaching 
on social problems is a very welcome addition to the liter- 
ature on the subject. The first section, based in great meas- 
ure on the work of his former teacher at Louvain, Father C. 
Van Gestel, O.P., is an explanation of the relation of the 
Church to social problems; the second part is a summary 
of the role of Pope Pius XII as the Pope of Peace, Pope of 
€ the Individual, Pope of the Family. The last chapter is a 
list of the principal papal documents concerning social prob- 
lems. Father O'Connor's book is distinguished by its clear 
presentation as well as the wide use made of authentic docu- 
ments. For the student as well as the average person who 
wishes a good introduction to Catholic Social Doctrine. 


(Newman, $3.00.) 


Marquerite Sister St. Stephen 

Life of the foundress of the Grey Sisters. Written for the 
young it gives glimpses of her youth and womanhood as @ 
wife and mother as well as religious and foundress. 


(Grail, $2.00.) 
The Sign of Jonas Thomas Merton 


A reprint of the journal of the well known Trappist monk 
@ that records the events and the personal life of a silent monk. 


(Image Book, $.95.) 


The Our Father R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. 

First printing of a retreat given on the Lord’s Prayer by 
the eminent English Jesuit noted for his depth of perception @ 
as well as style of presentation. 


(Templegate, $.75.) 


BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for general reading: Lincoln and the Tools of War— 


Die, Little Goose—Alexander Bruce 

1000 Beautiful Things—Barrow Survival in the Sky—Coombs 
The Golden Ham—Bishop Guestward, Ho!—Dennis: 

With Both Eyes Open—Bonner The End of the Track—Garve 
The Growth of a Nation—Brooks And Death Came, Too—Gilbert 
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1000 American Things—Graham 

People—Grigson & Gibb-Smith 

Murder is Where You Find It— 
Hansen 

The Last Voyage of the Lusitania— 
Hoehling 

The Boys and Their Mother— 
Jennison 

Wanted: Dennis the Menace— 
Ketcham 

Played by Ear—Lord 

1000 Inspirational Things—Morris 

Co-Responsibility in Industry— 
Newman 

Catholic Social Doctrine—O’Connor 

River of the Carolinas: the Santee— 
Savage 

Oscar Hammerstein I—Sheean 

Out of My Darkness—Sheppard 

A Long Way from Home—Sneider 

Three Witnesses—Stout 

The Kefauver Story—Anderson 
& Blumenthal 

Moscow Was My Parish—Bissonette 

Captain’s Bride, General’s Lady— 
Clark 

Mountains of Pharaoh—Cottrell 

A Thing of Beauty—Cronin 

Gray Fox—Davis 

A John La Farge Reader—Davis & 
Small 

Man and the Underwater World—De 
Latil & Rivoire 

Victory Over K-2—Desio 

Man Under the Sea—Dugan 

Dying We Live—Gollwitzer, Kuhn & 
Schneider 


II. Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and contents: 


The Archbishop and the Lady—De La 
Bedoyere, M. 

World Alive—Dunn 

Youth: The Years from Ten to Six- 
teen—Gesell, Ilg & Ames 

The Rosemary Tree—Goudge 

The Girl He Left Behind—Hargrove 

All the Books of My Life—Kaye-Smith 
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Fall of a Sparrow—Balchin 

The Sudden Strangers—Barrett 

A Noose of Emeralds—Bevis 

Kings Go Forth—Brown 

A Short Trot with a Cultured Mind— 
Campbell 

Greenwillow—Chute 

The Fabulous Future—Editors of 
Fortune 

Bellevue is My Home—Cutolo 

Underworld, U.S.A.—Dinneen 

The Fabulous Democrats—Cohn 

A Man’s World—Fairbairn 

Double Exposure—Fleischman 

Case of the Demure Defendant— 
Gardner 

The Dead Sea Scroll and the Original- 
ity of Christ—Graystone 

Nuni—Griffin 

Jazz: Its Evolution and Essence— 
Hodeir 

Autobiography—James 

The Hoover Report—Macneil & Metz 

The Man Who Elected Lincoln— 
Monaghan 

Yankees in Paradise—Smith 

America, I Like You—Wodehouse 


B. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not, however, invalidate the book 
as a whole: 
1999: Our Hopeful Future— 
Cohn, Victor 
Oh, the Family—Simon 
Rich Man, Dead Man—Waugh 
A Wreath for Udomo—Abrahams 
The Fourth World—Athas 
The Train Was on Time—Boll 
Falconer’s Voyage—Hickling 
Jenny—Lewis 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 


ing reader: 
The Ninth Wave—Burdick 
The Mandarins—De Beauvoir 
Faith, Reason and Existence— 
Hutchison 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


A Walk on the Wild Side—Algren 
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LUCID INTERVALS 





“See that big guy over there?” said 
Smith to his friend as they stood on the 
docks. “He was a famous shark fisherman. 
His specialty was sticking his right arm 
into the shark’s mouth to remove the 
hook. The old-timers used to call him 
‘Fearless.’ ” 

“Used to? Why, what do they call him 
now?” 

“Lefty!” 

r) 

Sergeant: “When I say ‘Fire!’ I want 
all you men to fire at will.” 

One recruit dropped his rifle and took 
off over the hill. 

Sergeant: “Who was that?” 

Another Recruit: “That was Will.” 

@ 

“Did your mother kill any moths with 
those moth balls I gave you?” 

“No, sir; she tried for hours but 
couldn’t even hit one.” 

e 

Judge: “Couldn’t this case have been 
settled out of court?” 

Defendant: “Your Honor, we were do- 
ing just that when a couple of cops 
butted in.” 

e 

She had finally prevailed upon her hus- 
band to take a few dancing lessons but 
he failed to see any connection between 
rhythm and the movement of his feet. 

“Dear, don’t you hear the orchestra?” 
she whispered as he barged around the 
ballroom floor. 

“Yeah,” he answered cheerfully, “but 
it don’t bother me none.” 

° 

Professor (finishing long algebra prob- 
blem): “And so we find X equals zero.” 

Sophomore: “All that work for nothing.” 
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An army colonel sat down to dinner at 
the officers’ club, and the waiter brought 
him a knife and fork, but no spoon. 

“This coffee,” the colonel remarked 
pointedly, “is going to be pretty hot to 
stir with my fingers.” 

The waiter beat a hasty retreat and re- 
turned a short time later with another 
cup of coffee. 

“This one isn’t so hot, sir,” he beamed. 

e 

The landlord eyed his prospective tenant 
coldly and said: 

“I must remind you that I will not 
tolerate dogs, cats, parrots or children. 
And no piano playing. And no radio. Is 
that clear?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the tenant. “But I think 
you ought to know that my fountain pen 
scratches a little.” 

e 

A railroad agent in India had been on 
the carpet for acting without orders from 
headquarters. One day his boss was hand- 
ed this startling telegram: 

“Tiger on platform eating conductor. 
Wire instructions.” 

° 

A man had been fishing for six hours. 
Behind him stood another man who had 
been watching him the whole time. 

“Do you do any fishing?” asked the 
angler. 

“No, I haven’t got the patience!” 

e 

Some folks from the country were vis- 
iting New York and were on a sight- 
seeing tour. 

“That’s a sky-scraper,” announced the 
guide. 

“Oh,” said the little old lady in the 
group. “How I’d love to see it work.” 
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How to Write a Letter to THE LIGUORIAN 


OUR letter to THE LIGUORIAN 
may fall into one of these three 
groups: 

1. Letters about your subscription; 

2. Letters giving a change of ad- 
dress; 

3. Letters asking a question or pre- 
senting a problem to be an- 
swered by personal letter or in 
the columns of the magazine. 


I. Letters about subscriptions 

If you are sending in a new sub- 
cription please write clearly or print 
your name, address, city, zone and 
state. Indicate the length of time you 
wish your subscription to run: one, 
two or three years. 

If you are renewing your subscrip- 
tion, please state plainly that it is a 
renewal and give us the expiration 
date as shown above the name stamp- 
ed on your magazine or clip and send 
along your stamped address from an 
old issue of the magazine. 

If you are giving someone a gift 
subscription, state clearly the name of 
the person who is to receive the gift, 
whether it is a new gift or a renewal 
(it you know); also give the correct 
address of the recipient together with 
city, postal zone and state. Give your 
own name and address. Tell us ex- 
plicitly if you wish the gift to be 
anonymous or if you desire to have 
a gift card sent. 

If you are sending a remittance for 
a subscription which has already be- 
gun and for which you have been 
billed, please state that fact. 

If you inform us that you are not 
receiving your regular copy of THE 
LIGUORIAN, send a copy of your name 


and address as stamped on your 
magazine. 

If you are ordering the magazine in 
bulk for sale on pamphlet or maga- 
zine racks, give the name of the per- 
son or organization that is responsible 
for payment. 

Address all such letters to 

THE LIGUORIAN 
Redemptorist Fathers 
Liguori, Missouri 


II. Change of address 

Please give us advance notice of a 
change in your address and allow four 
weeks for the change to become ef- 
fective. Send your new address with 
your old address. If possible clip 
your name and old address from a 
copy of your magazine. 


III. Letters with questions or prob- 
lems 
If you have a question to ask of 

the editors, a personal problem to be 
answered by letter, or if you write a 
letter for the READERS RETORT 
department, please address your let- 
ter to 

THE EDITORS 

THE LIGUORIAN 

Liguori, Missouri 


P LEASE do not put money or a 
check in an envelope and send 
it to us without some indication of 
the purpose of the remittance. Tell us 
clearly whether the money is for a 
new subscription, or for a subscription 
for which you were billed, or for a 
renewal of your subscription. 

Our gratitude will follow you into 
eternity! 





Plea for Promptness 


We are sure that many persons who read and enjoy The 
Liguorian little realize how much it means, in labor saving 
for the office force, and in morale-boosting for the editors, 
if they renew their subscriptions promptly when the time 
comes to do so. 


In the office where the address files are kept and from 
which The Liguorian is mailed each month, it requires many 
man and woman-hours to keep lapsing and lapsed subscrib- 
ers separate from the paid-up file, and then to dig out the 
addresses of the thousands who are late in sending in a 
renewal. 


In the editorial offices there is always great rejoicing and 
e1icouragement when word is given that on the very first 
notice of expiration a high percentage of subscribers im- 
mediately renewed. 


So—if your renewal of The Liguorian is due or overdue, 
give us all a lift by sending it in promptly—today. And if 
you want to add a subscription for a friend, use the form 
below: 


+ ¢ #¥ 
Please send The Liguorian for 1 year ($2.00) 


3 years ($5.00) 





NAME 





STREET AND NUMBER 





ZONE STATE 
Mail to 
THE LIGUORIAN 
LIGUORI, MO. 





